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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
Trafalgar Square.—Notice is hereby given to the Members 

and Students, that CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL, Esq., 
B.A., the Professor of Architecture, will deliver his FTRST LEC- 
TURE on Thursday Evening next, the Fifth of January, at Eight 
o'clock, and his sueceeuing Lectures on the five following Thurs- 


— JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Sec. 
OARD OF TRADE.—DEPARTMENT OF 


SCIENCE.—The following Courses of Lectures are about to 
be commenced at the Metropolitan School of Science applied to 
Mining and the Arts:— 

30 Lectures on Applied Mechanics, by Prof. Willis, F.R.S., com- 
mencing Jan. 4, at 12 o'clock. 





36 » Geology, by Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S., commencing 
Jan. 5, at 1 o'clock. 

50 ” Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy, F.R.S., commencing 
Jan. 6, at 11 o'clock. 

24 ” Palxontology, by Prof. E. Forbes, F.R.S., com- 
mencing Jan. 6, at 1 o’clock. 

50 » Mining, ty W. W. Smyth, M.A., commencing 


Jan. 9, at 3 o’clock. 

The Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratories wil re-open for 
the winter session on the 4thof January. Officers of the army and 
navy, in the Queen’s or the H. &. I. Company’s service, Acting 
Mining Agents of Manazers, Members of the Coilege of Preceptors 
and Certificated Schoolmasters, can attend the lectures at haif the 
usual charges. 

For further information apply to Trenham Reeks, Registrar, 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. 


N THE HUMAN FORM.—Eight Lectures, 

by JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon 

to University College Hospit»], will be delivered at the DEPART- 

MENT of SCIENCE and ART, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, as follows, a: 9 o'clock :— 

Lecture I.—érd Jan.—The Human Ferm considered as an Object 





of Art. 

Lecture U.—10th Jan.—The Hard or Angular Elements of the 
Human Form. The Bones with the Juints. 

Lecture I11.—!7th Jan.—The Soft or Rousd Elements of the 
Humen Form, The Muscles, Skin, and Interposed Siruc- 
tures. 

Lecture [V.—2!th Jan.— The Forms of the Tor:o. 

Lecture V.—31st Jan.—The Forms of the Limbs. 

Lecture VI.—7th Feb.—The Forms of the Head and Neck. 
Lecture VIf.—i4th Feb.—The Vari-ties of the Human Form 
depe: dent on Sex, Age, Character, Nation, and Rac. 
Lecture VIIT.—2Ist Feb.—fhe Human Form, as influenced by 

the Will, the Pas-ion:, Disease, Sleep, and Death. 

Tickets of Admission to the Course of Eight Lectures, 4s.; or ls. 

eech Lecture, to be had at the Offices. 


eee COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
BRIDGE, HANTS. 
Principal—Geo. Edmonson. 

Mathematics & Natural { Dr. Thos. A. Hirst, of the Universities 
Philosophy...... odeee of Marburg and Kerlin. 

Dr. Heinrich Debus, late Assistant in 
the Laboratory of Professor Bunsen, 
and Chemical Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. 

Cl ssics and History.... Mr. John S. Mummery. L.C.P. 

Modern Languages andj Mr. John Huas, from M. de Fellenberg’s 
Foreign Li erature ... Institution, Hofwy!, Switzerland. 

GRO 6 doncasisuccte- Mr. Ri hard P. Wright. 

Painting and Drawing . Mr. Richard P. Wrizht. 

English and Junior( Frederick Tiff, M.A., late Scholar of 








Chemistry......... eee 





Mathematics. «ol Trinity College, Cambridge, & M.u.P. 
Do. do Mr. William Singleton. 
Music........ ++. Mr, William Cornwall. 
Terus:— 


For Boys under 12 years of age 

” from 12 to 16 

» above 16 bie <naiaiatns 

“er further information, see Prospectu: 


evcccecce £40 per Annum. 
£50 





.. £60 
s, to be had of the Prin- 
*." The First Session of 1854 commences on the 26th of January. 


RovaL POLYTECHNIC READING AND 
. CHESS-RUVOMS, 5, CAVENDI=H SQUARE. 

Noblemen and Gentiemen are respectfully informed that the 
Ann-al Subscription to these Rooms is reduced to Two Guineas, 
which includes the entrée to the Mnstitution. 

R. 1. LONGROTTOM, Secretary. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLITAN ATHENUM. 


\ JEEKLY. ASSEMBLIES for MUSIC and 


Y DANCING — Lectures, Classes, and Entertainments — 
Dining, Coffee, Smoking, nnd Drawing Rooms—Library, Reading, 
and News Rooms, supplied with 30 daily and 1¢0 weekly and pro- 
vincial Papers.—Subscriptions, Two Guinea. the year; One Guinea 
the half sear. La+dies, half these rates. Tickets for the ensuing 
year and half-year are now ready. No Entrance Fee. 

H. Y. BRACE, Secretary. 








37, Arundel Street, Strand. 


LTUERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED.— 
A Gentleman arcustomed to write for several religious and 
general Periodicals, will be glad to furnish Translations, Original 
Articles, or Reviews, or to correct MSS. for the Press. 

F. F., Morley’s Library, Park Road, Regent's Park. 
(GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN 
WAGI ae AGES AND LITERATURE taught by Mdlle. 

Hoge ER, 14, Mount Street, Berkeley Square. Terms, and a List 
oy References to advanced pupils of distinction, senton application. 
80 Readings given, and Literary Translations »ndertaken. 


) QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
" No CLXXXVII.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth i 

Number must be forwarded tothe Publisher by the 2 {BILLS 
for insertion by the 4th January. isile sean 


John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 

















A NEW GAME OF CARDS. 
Just published, price 2s. 


HE SCHOOLMASTER at HOME, intended 

to impart to the younger members of society an easy method 

of acquiring knowledge without mental exertion, combining inte]- 

lectual and recreative amusement, developing the Rudiments of 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, and Music. 

Also, the NEW SHAKSPERIAN GAMES 
of HAMLET and MACBETH, carefu'ly revised, and all objection 
able passages omitted. A Pack of these Cards, with Instructions, 
will be forwarded, postage free, to any part of the kingdom, on 
receipt of 36 stamps. 

The GAME of AS YOU LIKE IT, with 24 
Engravings, illustrating the play. Price 4s. 

Hyams’ Fancy Repository, 59, Cornhill, London. May be had 
of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Third Edition, feap., 5s. 


MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. By 


ALBERT SMITH. Llustrated with numerous engravings 
on wood. 





David Rogue, Flect Street. 


Price 94d. sewed, 


Cease EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
Part CXX. for JANUARY. 
W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 





One vol., rrice 6s. post free. 6s. 6d. 
HE ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. P. CAMERON, C.B., K.C., F.S., &c. 
Londen: George Cox, King Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY.” 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s. 
WAR OFF: Part It.; or, Africa and America 
Described. With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. 
By the Author of “ Peep of Day.” 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, and of any Bookseller. 





On Saturday, Jan. 7th, 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


7ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with Notes, 
4 Index (Geographical and Biographical), and Map. By J. 
T. V. HARDY, B.A., Principal of Huddersfield College, and E. 
ADAMS, Classical Master in University College School. 
Walton «nd Maberiy, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 





GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck, 


HE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC RE- 

GISTER and ALMANACK for 1854, with an an pl- collection 

of useful Statistical and Miscellaneous Tables. Dedicated, by spe- 

cial permission, to Prince Albert. By J. W.G. GUT. H, M.R.C.S.L., 
F.L.S., Foreign Service Queen’s Messenger. 

“* 4 little volume which will save the trouble of huntingthrough 
many books of more pretension, and supply off-hand what, without 
it, would require much time and trouble.”—Times, 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





New Edition, demy 4to, 1452 pp., 3ls. 6d, cloth, 


EBSTER’S QUARTO ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY Unabridged, Revised and greatiy enlarged and 
improved by Professor Goodrich. (The only complete Edition.) 


““The most elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind 
which hs ever appeared "—Times. 


Also, abridg d from the above, 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Octavo dition, 7s. Hid. cloth. 
David Bogue, Ficet Street. 








This day, 1 vol. 8vo, 20s. 


ANTE—THE DIVINE COMEDY: THE 
IsPERNO, PURGATORY, AND PAKADISE.. A | iteral 
Verse Translation. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, Esq. With 50 
Illustrations by Georcr Scrarr, Junion, . 
London: Chapman and Hal’, 193, PiecaéMy. 





To be had at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post §vo, 
HARLES S.f:-A NL ¥. 
By the Autho of “ Ninfa.” 
London; Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT orn NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Imperial 4to, elegantly hound. price Two Guineas, 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD, Designed by 
FRANKLIN. Engraved by the most Eminent Artists, in the 
tinest etyle of Line Engraving. 

An Evition in the French Language is just ready, similarly en- 
graved, and handsomely bound, £1 lis. 6d. 

This beautiful work may be had in elegant morocco or velvet 
binding, adapted for Christmas or New Ycar’s Gifts. 

J. Mitchell, Bookseller to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond Street. 


MHE FREEMASONS QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. New Series, Enlarged, price 2s. 6d. A Speci- 
men Numbe: will be sent on receipt of six postage stamps (the cust 
of postage). 
No. IV. will be published on Ist of January. 
Geo. Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street; and R. Spencer, 
314, High Holborn. 








BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and ASTRO- 
NOMICAT, EPH" MERIsS for 1857; with a Supplement, con- 
taining Ephemerides of all the newly-discovered Planets for 1854. 
“The Nautica) Almanac” for 1854, 55, and 56, may still be had. 
John Murray (Publisher to the Admiralty), Albemarle Street. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


A= THE BEST NEW BOOKS may be had 

in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by ali First-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. ‘They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d., or free by post, és. 


(GOMES: or, a Brief Analysis of the Language 
and Knowledge of thy Ancient Cymry. By JOHN WIL- 
LIAMS, A.M. Oxon, Archdeacon of Cardigan. 


Lon:on: Hughes and Butler, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





MR. BARTLETT’S NEW WORK. 
This day, Super-Royal 8vo., prce 12s., neatly bound, 
HE PILGRIM FATHERS; or, the Founders 
of New Enzland in the reign of James I. By W. H. 
BARTLETT, author of “ Forty Days in the Deser:,”&c. With 
28 Illustrations in Stcel, and numerous W: odcuts. 
Arthur Hall. Virtue and Co., 25, Pa‘ernoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY REV. DR. CUMMING, 
This day, in Feap., price 2s. $d., clot’, 
HRIST OUR PASSOVER. By Rev. Jouy 
CUMMING, PD 0). Uniform with the “ Finger of God.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue aac Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARY POWELL.” 
This day 1s publi-hed, price 7s. 6d., cloth, antique. 
HERRY AND VIOLET. A Tale of the 
Great Plague. Uniform with “ Edward sborne,” «ce. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in post 8vo., price $s , cloth, gilt. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILUIAM JER- 
4 DAN ; with his Literary, Political. and So ial Reminiscences 
and Correspondence. during he last Forty Years. Volume IV., 
completing the Work, with a Portrait of Sir E. B. Lytton, and 
View of Knebworth. 
Arthur Hal', Virtue and Co., 25, Paternaster Row. 





New and Cheaper Edit en complete in 1 Vol., medium §vo., 
handsomely bound ane gilt, price £1 ts. 
PELGEDEAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 

By Mrs. 8S. C. HALL. With Notes and Illustrations. By 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., 295, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 
JOMAN AND HER WISHES. An Essay. 
Inscribed to the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Minister of the 
Worcester Free Church. Post &vo, 6d. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





Will be published on the 2nd January, 
ESTER AND ELINOR; or, the Discipline 
of Suffering. A Novel. Post 8vo, l0s. 6d. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand 





Seventh Thousand, revised, price 1s. 


HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 

BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the Machinery and 

Processes employed to obtain the Returns. Also an Appendix of 
Tables of Reference. By EDWARD CHESHIRE, F-.S.S. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 





NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
STORY AND ADVENTURE OF RE- 
MARKABLE MEN ofall NATIONS. By M.S. COCKAYNE, 
Author of “ Stories from the History of Spain,” &c. Several En- 
gravings, elegant cloth, a very attractive present, small 8vo, price 5s. 
London : Binns and Goodwin, 44, Fleet Street. 





NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
By the Author of that celebrated book, “‘ Louis’ School Days.” 


[THE SUNSHINE OF GREYSTONE. 
Several Engravings, small 8vo, elegant cloth, adapted for a 
present, price 5s. 
This book is designed to make, by the blessing of God, every 
daughter the ‘ sunshine,’ the hope,and the happiness of her family. 
It is also believed no book has appeared for young ladies since 
the “ Wide, Wide World” so interesting and useful as the “ Sun- 
shine of Greystone.” . 


London: Bians and Goodwin, 44, Fleet Street. 
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WORKS BY EDWARD JESSE, ESQ. 
Now ready. 
ESSE’S COUNTRY LIFE. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 68. 


i. 
JESSE'S NATURAL HISTORY. Seventh 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
Ill. 
JESSE'S FAVOURITE HAUNTS. 
20 Woodcuts. Post Svo, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
On December 25th, complete, in cloth, price 3s. 


ABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. 


With 





MARK. By the Rev, JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With 
Frontispiece. 
In the same series, 
ST. -MATTHEW’S GOSPEL complete, 


price is. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 2nd 
Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


ST. LUKE to commence with the New Year. 


Arthur Ha!l, Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





SMITH’S SACRED ANNALS. 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8yo, price 12s. 


ACRED ANNALS.—Vol. HI. TheGENTILE 
NATIONS; or, the History and Rel gion of the Egyptiaus, 
Assyriaps, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
collected from ancient Authors and Holy Scripture, and including 
the recent Discoveries in E yptian, Persien, and Assyrian In- 
scri tions: forming a complete Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History, and showing the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
GEORGE SMITH, F.a.s. 
By the same Author, 
In 1 thick volume, crown 8vo, price 10s. 

SACRED ANNALS.—Vol. I. The PATRI- 
ARCHAL AGE; or, Researches into the History and Reli-ion of 
Maukind, from the Creat:on of the World to the Death of Isaac. 

In Two Parts, crown 8vo, price 12s. 

SACRED ANNALS.—Vol. II. The 
HEBREW PEOPLE; or, the History and Religion of the 
Israelites, from the Origin of the Nation to the Time of Christ. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


AMILY ADVENTURES. By the Author 
of “The Fairy Bower” In royal 18mo, cloth, 3s. 
By the same Author, 
THE FAIRY BOWER; or, the History of a 


A Tale for the Young. Third Edition. Feap. svo, 


THE LOST BROOCH; or, the History of 
Another Month. Second Eaition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, lus. 6d. 

LOUISA; or, the Bride. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

BESSIE GREY; or, the Dull Child. Third 
Edition. 18mo, cloth, Is. 

SONGS and HYMNS for the NURSERY, 
adapted to Original Music. Small 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row: J. Masters, 
73, New bod Street. 








QCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen 
Months at Beechcroft. By the Author of “The seir of 
hedclyffe.” Third Edition. Fcap. vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 

THE HERB OF THE FIELD. Reprinted 
from * Chapiers on flowers,’ in the “* Mazazine for the Young.” 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, ds. 6d. 

LANDMARKS of HISTORY: a Summary of 
Ancient History. Feap. vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 

LANDMARKS of HISTORY : Middle Ages, 
Feap. svo, cloth, 3s. 

IANGLEY SCHOOL. Reprinted from the 
“ Magazine for the Young.” Demy 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row ; J. Masters, 
78, New Bond Str-et. oxford: J. H. Parker. 


TORIES and CATECHISINGS in ILLUS. 
TRATION of the COLLECT>. LEuit d by the Reverend 
WILLIAM JACKSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Complete in 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d., or separately, 
Volume I. ADVENT to EASTER TUcSDAY. 4s. 
Volume II. FIRST SUNDAY afier EASTER to the TWENTY- 
FIFTH alter TRINITY. 5s 
bens -—% The SAINTS’ DAYS throughout the YEAR. 
is. 6d. 








London: J.and C. Mozley,&, Pa'ernoster Row. Oxford: 
J . Parker. 





HE CONCEITED PIG. With Six Illustra- 
tions, by Harrison Weir, engraved on Wood. Royal 1§mo. 
Price 1s. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Pa'ernoster Row. 


PERIODICALS FOR JANUARY. 


: I, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLIX. Price 2s.6d. Contents: 
A Painter in Persia. 
The Quiet Heart. Part II. 
Dives. 
The English at Home. By A Frenchman Abroad. 
The Past and Future of China. 
The Last Fruit off an Old Tree. 
The Beverages we Infuse. 
The Aberdeen Cabinet. 
It 


THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, and 

the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIELY of SCOTLAND. No. XLIII., price 2s., com- 
prising an Account of “‘ Bell's Reaping-Machine,” by the Inventor, 
the Rev. P. BELL, with Engravings. 


Ill, o 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 
of COMMON LIFE. No. IL., price 8 xpence, contains 
THE SOIL WE CULTIVATE, 
THE PLANT WE REAR. 
Iv. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
. Part IX., price One Shilling, Vol. IIL, price Four Shillings 
in cloth. To be completed in 44 Paris, forming 12 Vols. 
¥ 
CHEAP EDITION. 
\ ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, 
Part V., price One Shilling. Vol. I., price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
containing 
THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN COMPLETE, 
Wil'iam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Lond n. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Railway 
Stations. 


MYHE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JANUARY, 
price ls. 6d. (commencing a New Volume), contains :— 
Professor Wilson. 
Muliigan’s Structure ef the English Language. 
I 





Angling Literature—No. II. 

Dr. Latham and Ethnology of the Crystal Palace. 

Insurrection in China. 

Oliphant’s Kussian Shores of the Black Sea. 

Prophecy and the Porte. 

Professor Maurice and King’s Coll+ ge, London. 
Review of the Month—Brief Notices, &c. &c. &e. 


The HOMILIST for JANUARY, 1854, price 

Is. (commencing Vol. III.), contaius, among vther Articles :— 

1. The Theory of True Progress. 

2. Physical Husbandry; the Effect and Emblem of Divine 

Teaching. 

3. The Absolute-in Truth. 

4. The Prophet's Dream, 

5. Judas; or, Truth Sold for Money. 

6. Cuiaphas; a Glance at Government, Human and Divine. 

7. Peter; or, the Realm of Love, the Sphere of Religion. 

Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


SMP ORES 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’s 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
In $vo, 


(THE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, A View of 
the History and Politics of the Year 1852. 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; Houlston and Stoneman ; G. Lawford ; 
Cowie and Co. ; Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. Wash. 
bourne; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller and Son; J. ‘Thomas; 
L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; Uphamand Beet; G. Roudedge and Co, . 
J. Greeu; G. Willis; and W. Heath. me 





DR. WORDSWORTH’S LECTURES ON THE BOOK or 
REVELATION. 
In Svo, price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
[eto on the APOCALYPSE; Critical, 
Expository, and Practical, delivered befure the University of 
Cambridge. By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster. 
Rivingtons, Waterlvo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. TWO LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of 


a MILLENNIUM. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


2. A HARMONY of the APOCALYPSE; 


being also a revised English Translation. In 4to, 4s. 6d. 


3. THE APOCALYPSE in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK. 10s. 6d. 





MADVIG’S GREEK SYNTAX, BY ARNOLD AND BROWNE. 
In square 8vo, price $s. 6d. 
YNTAX OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 
especially Of the Attic Dialect, for the Use of Schouls. by 
Professor MADVIG. ‘Translated from tue German by the Rev. H. 
tHrowne, M.A., and edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 1cliow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With an Appendix on the GREEK PARTICLES, by the 
Transiator. 

“This work, profound enough to satisfy the wants of advanced 
scholars, is so perspicuous and well arranged as t» be adapied for 
use in schools. The niceties of the language are set for:h with 
much clearness, and illustrated by a great abundance of well- 
chosen exampies from Classical writers.”—Athencun. 


Rivivgtons, Waterloo Place. 





NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF MR. BURKE'S WORKS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


In 8 vols. 8vo, price £4 4s. 
i oom WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Or THe RIGHT HON. LDMUND BUKKE. 

This Evition contains—i. Mr. Burke’s Correspondence between 
the year 1744 and his decease in 1797 (first publishe from the 
original MSS. in \s44, by Earl ritzwilham anda dir B chard 
Bourke), containing numery:.s Historical and Biographical Notes 
and o iginal Letters from the leading Statcsimen of the period, and 
irming an Autobiography of this ceicbraved writer. 2. ‘The 
Works of Mr. Burke, as edited by his Literary Execuvor, the late 
Bishop of Roctester. (This Edition inciudes ue whole of the 

tents of the former editions pubiished in -0 yois., at the price 





fgg DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for January, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 
1. Our Winter Garden, 
2. A Voyage to Van Diemen’s Land. Part I. 
3. Cavalry Tactics. 
4. Castile and Anda’ ucia. 
5. Memoirs «f the Count de Lally. Part I. 
6. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XXXIX. XL. XLI. 
7. Cvildren’s bleasure- Books. 
8. Blanche—a Poem. By the late J. De Jean Frazer. 
9. Waller’s Poems. 
10. A Peep behind the Scenes. 
11. Early Continental Campa gns of the British Army. 
Dublin: James McGlushan, 50, Upper Sackvilie Street. Wm. S. 
Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London and Liverpool. John 
Menzies, Edinburgh. 





Price half-a-crown, with an Illustration by Leech, 


BEXtverY's MISCELLANY 
FOR JANUARY contains :— 

1. Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks. 

2. Arthur Arden, the Medica) Student. 

3. St. — to St. Constantius. By the Author of “Las 
Alforjas.” 

4. A Night with the Peelers. By W. H. Russell. 

5. The Frigate, the Privateer, and the Ru.ning Ship. By 
Angus B. Reach. 

6. An Elizabethan Pepys. 

7. Art. ADramaticTale. By the Author of “ Christie Joh = 


of £9 5s.) 
Rivivgtons, Waterloo Place. 





PUTZ’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HiSTvuRY, BY 
ARNOLD aND PAUL. 
In 12mo, price 6s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
pp Asreow of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
and HiniOkKY. Wih Questions. ‘lransiated from the 
ve man of PUTZ, by the Rev. R. B. Paut, M.A., and edited by 
the iate Rey. Tuomas Kercurven ARDOLD, M.A. 
Also, by the same Editors, 
1. HANDBOOK of MEDIAVAL HISTORY 


and GLUGRAPHY. 4s.-d. 


2. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY © 


and GEUGRAPHY. 5s. 6s. 

“ The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceed- 
ing simplicity, the excelient order with which the) ore arvanged, 
the compieteness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy 
and e aburate erudition which they exhibit in every page. They 
have this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-est- 
mute—that they bring down their respective subjects tu the very 
latest period, and preseit us with the sesults of the most recent 
investigations of the critics and anuquarians by w:.om they hare 
been discussed.”—Dublin Review. 

hkivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





8. Gabrieile D’Estrées. 

9. The Present Suitan. By a Diplomatist Resident at Con- 
stantinopl . 

10, Margaret of Navarre. 


&. &. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY being the first Part of a New Volume) contains 

the following Articles:—1. The Princess (afterwards Queen) Eiiza- 
beth a Prisoner at Woodstock. 2. On supposed Apparitions of the 
Virgin Mary ; and particularly at La Salette. 3. Sir Walter Raleigh 
at Sherborne. 4. Manners and Morals of the University of Cat- 
bridge during the last Century. 5. English Sketches by Foreign 
Artists—Max Sc'lesinger’s Suunterings in and about London. 
6. Richard Baxter's Pulpit at Kidderminster (with a Plate). 
7. Cambridge Improvements, 1853. 8. The Toxaris of Lucian. 








P «+ y,, NERVOUS AFFECTIUNS. 
ie FS W Saust pavlistioa! price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 
AS ESSAY:ON SPERMATORRHQA ; its 
ES} Nature and Treatment} with an Exposition of the Frauds 
2 are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
cure of Nervous. Di gement. By a Member of the 
; | College of Physicians, London. 
‘Tondon: Aylote and’G¢., 8, Paternoster Row. 
; a 
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Corresy of Sylvanus Urban: English Physicians in Russia 
—Knights Banneret—Sir Constantine Phipps and Sir William 
Phips Diaries of Dr. Stukeley, &c. WitbeNotes of the Month— 
Historical and Miscellaneous Keviews—Reports of Antiquarianand 
Literary Soc.eties—Historical Chronicle; and Obituary, including 
Memoirs of the Queen of Portugal, the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Countess of Newburgh, Lord Cloncurry, Rear-Admiral Pasco, 
Bickham Escott, Esq.. Wm. Gardiner, Esq., Mrs. Opie, Mr. Jas. 
Trubshaw, C.E., Mr. Samuel Williams, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 








_itewrers eS MAGAZINE 


Contents ror JANUARY. No. CXLIV. 


NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 

II. Gastronomic Marvels of Antiquity.—III. The Seven Sist-s 
of Tottenham.—lV. The Colour Grinder.—V. Scenes irom My Life. 
—VI. A Subject for a Novel Picture—VII. The Andes. by 
Nicholas Mighell.—VIII. Hereward of Brunne.—IX. ‘Ihe Old Year 
Out and the New Year In.—X. Benjamin Disrae.i—XI. Grave 
Chimes and Cradle Uhimes. 

THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. Chapters I. II. and IIL. 
By Wittiam PickerseItt, Esq. 


Chapmin and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY, Price 1s, 

for JANUARY, coutains:—1. Sitting for One's Portrall 

2. Servia. 4. Late Hours. 4. ‘the Discovery of America! 

Tenth Century, concluded. 5. The Dark Home. 6. Bueet Neee 

7. Saxon London 8. A Few Words about Wa ter Savage Lan J 
9. A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 10, Notices. 


At the Office, 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 
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THE FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Now ready, a New and beautiful Edition, with 600 Woodeuts by Harvey, One Volume, Royal 8vo, 
price One Guinea, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 


TransLaATeD By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Esa. 
AUTHOR OF THE “MODERN EGYPTIANS,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

















210th Thousand. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


MURRAY'S MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY BOOK, 


With 100 Woodcuts, is NOW READY. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS AND IMPORTATIONS, 
By TRUBNER & CO. 


AMERICAN LITERARY AGENTS, 12, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





BIDWELL — MISSIONARY MAP OF CHINA, embracing chiefly the Eighteen 


Provinces, from the latest and best Authorities. By 0. B. BIDWELL. 7 feet by 54. Mounted on rollers, £2 12s, 6d. 


BOND—MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES: to which are appended, CAMP- 
FIRE SKETCHES; or, Notes of a Trip from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlement on the Red River of the 
North. By J. WESLEY BOND. With Map. Post 8vo, cloth, 368 pp., 5s. 


BUNGENER—THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT; or, Persecution in the Age 


of Louis the Fifteenth, Translated from the French of L. F. BunGEnrr. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s, (Copyright.) 


EASTMAN—AMERICAN ABORIGINAL PORTFOLIO. By Mrs. Mary Eastman. 
Illustrated ‘by S$, Eastman, U.S. Army. Embellished with 27 splendid Steel Engravings, Small folio, Cloth gilt, 
£1 10s. . 


GOLOVINE—THE CAUCASUS. By Ivan Golovine. 


In One Vol. 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Copyright.) 


HANDY--A TEXT-BOOK OF ANATOMY AND GUIDE TO DISSECTIONS, for the 


Use of Students in Medicine and Dental Surgery. By WASHINGTON R. HANDY, M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Anatomy in the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, late Professor of Anatomy and Operative Surgery in Washington 
University, Baltimore. With 264 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, sheep, 24s, ' 


JANNEY—THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. With Dissertations on his Views con- 


cerning the Doctrines, Testimonies, and Discipline of the Christian Church, By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. One Vol. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 


KOSSUTH—SPEECHES OF LOUIS KOSSUTH IN AMERICA. Edited, with his 


Sanction, by F, W. NEWMAN, Post 8vo, 5s, in boards. (Copyright.) 


MINING MAGAZINE. Edited by William J. Tenney, aided by August Partz, 


November, 1853, 


PIGGOT—CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY as applied to the Study and Practice 


of Dental Surgery. By A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, M.D., late Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Washington 
University of Baltimore. With numerous Illustrations. 532 pp. 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


RIVERO AND TSCHUDI— PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. By Mariano Edward 


RIVERO, Director of the Museum of Lima; and JOHN JAMES VON TSCHUDI, Doctor in Philosophy, Medicine, 
&e, &e, Translated into English, from the original Spanish, by Francis L, Hawks, D.D., LL.D, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


SCHAFF--HISTORY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH: with a General Introduction 
to Church History. By PHILIP SCHAFF, Professor in the Theolegical Seminary, in Mercersburg, Pa. Translated by 
Epwarp D. Yeomans. Royal 8vo, cloth, 700 pp., 16s. 


TURNBULL—LECTURES ON THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH: with 


an Historical Account of its Rise and Progress; containing a List of the number of Telegraphic Lines of the World, 
Illustrated by 56 Woodcuts and two Copperplate Engravings. By LAWRENCE TURN BULL, M.D. 8vo, 12s, 


URQUHART— PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE WEST, NORTH, and SOUTH, 


by Opening the Sources of Opinion, and appropriating the Channels of Wealth and Power. By DAVID URQUHART. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. Pp. 490, with Map, 1s. 6d. stiff cover. (Copyright.) 


URQUHART—RUSSIAN AGGRESSION; LETTERS, ARTICLES, ESSAYS, &e. &c. 


By DAVID URQUHART, Esq. 1s. 6d. (Copyright. 





TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LivERARY AGENTS, 12, ParERNostER Row, Lonpon, 





Now ready, in 8vo, 15s. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 
A Literary and Wolitical Biography. 
ADDRESSED TO THE NEW GENERATION. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





L. Lloyd. 





Now ready, in Two Vols, royal 8vo, embellished with upwards 
of 100 Pictorial Iustrations, representing Sporting Adven- 
tures, and subjects of Natural History, and Devices for 
Entrapping Wild Animals, 42s, 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES, 
DURING A RESIDENCE OF UPWARDS OF TWENTY 
YEARS. 
ith some Account of the Morthern fauna. 


By L. LLOYD, 
Author of “ Field Sports of the North.” 


Reuarvd Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in small 8vo, 5s. 

A HISTORY of CHINA to the 
PRESENT TIME. 
INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE 
AND PROGRESS OF THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS 
INSURRECTION IN THAT EMPIRE. 
Forming a Volume of “THe Partour Boox-Casr.” 


t1cHARD Bentiry, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A DEVOTIONAL DIARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VISITING MY RELATIONS,” “LIFE BY THE 
FIRESIDE,” &c. 


Ricwarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





New Work by the Author of “ The 
Duchess.” 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. post 8vo, 


THE CARDINAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUCHESS.” 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





H. T. Tuckerman. 


Now ready, in small 8vo, 6s. 


A MONTH IN ENGLAND. 


By H. T, TUCKERMAN, 
Author of “ Mental Portraits,” &c. 


Ricwarp Brentiry, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready, in small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MAYFAIR TO MARATHON. | 


Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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Conpuit STREET. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIRLAND. 
By CAPT. ROSS KING. 
One Vol. Octavo, with numerous Illustrations. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM; 
A CARGO OF CHRISTMAS RHYME, 
By HOOKANIT BEE, Esquimr. 


MORTIMER DELMAR. 


A TALE, 
By G, W. STARBUCK, Esquire. 


POEMS. 
Br PHILIP CHALONER. 


THE LAYS OF MANY YEARS. 


By tHe Rev, J. D. HULL. 


Col. CHURCHILL'S MOUNT LEBANON. 


Three Volumes, with Illustrations, ® 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER'S DOMES- 
TIC MANUAL. 


Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1854. 


Under the especial patronage of the Queen. 


‘SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS ; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF THE HUMAN INTELLECTS. 


MARY ASTON. 


By E. NUGENT, Esquire. Second Edition. 


FOR WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, 
PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, ESSAYS, &c. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 


Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manusctipts, on the efficient publication of Books intended 
for general circulation or private distribution. Sent post- 
free to orders enclosing 12 stamps, addressed to 


SaunpErs and Ortry, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Just published, price One Shilling, Volume I. of 


HE STRATFORD SHAKSPERE, Edited 
by CHARLES KNIGHT. 

To be published in Twenty Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo, in 
enamelled cover, boards, price One Shilling each. 

It is the Editor’s wish to produce an edition of Shakspere of a 
convenient size for the pocket, and yet fitted for the best library— 
an edition with sufficient annotation 10 afford help for the proper 
understanding of a writer who, although the most universal of any 
time, is often obscure, has allusions which are not obvious, and 
employs phrases and words that are in some degree obsolete—an 
edition, moreover, which, without any elaborate criticism, shall 
endeavour to unravel the difficulties of a plot, to penetrate the 
subtlety of a character, and to show the principle upon which the 
artist has worked. It is proposed to give,— 

1. The Text, founded upon the best authorities, well printed in 
large type, presenting the Text of each Play without Annotation; 
80 that the reader may yicld himself upto the spirit of the Poet, and 
afterwards consider his difficulties. 

2. Various Readings. 

3. A Glossary, to accompany each play, for aft.r-reading or for 
instant reference. 

4, An Analytical View of the Plot and Characters, written ex- 
pressly for this Edition. 

“The Stratford Shakspere” will be essentially a Popular Edi- 
tion, in the facilitics which it will offer to the general reader for a 
just comprchension of our greatest poet, aniin its union of typo- 
graphical excellence with great cheapness. 

London: Thomas Hodgson, Paternoster Row. And sold by 
every Bookseller and at every Railway Station. 





| Now ready, presented gratis to all Annual Subscribers to the 
** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
NNUAIRE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Histoire Générale des divers etats 1852-53. 1 thick volume 
8vo of 944 pages, with Poriraits. Price to Non-subscribers, 12s. 
“ Revuz des Deux Mondes,” Subscription for the year, £2 10s. ; 
Half-yearly, £1 8s.; Single Numbers, 3s. each. 
Subscriptions also received for the ‘‘ Magasin des Demoiselles,” 
published on the 25th of every month. Price 12s. the year. 
Barthés and Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough 
Street, London. 


Se 


Now ready, 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO, 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. 


CAith Bemarks on the Vocabularies of Amasonian Languages, 
By R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 


In One thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps, price 18s, 


“Mr. Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and entertaining work, containing very much that will interest the 
professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”—Atlus, 
_ “Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of Waiting, and in 
the patience with which sickness, suffering, and privation were submitted to, “Travels on the Amazon and Rio N egro’ remind 
us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.”—Spectator. 

“Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all the qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the 
author has presented us with a substantial and highly interesting account of the Negro tribes of the Amazon, their habits 
institutions, and manners, all of which he does not fail to illustrate by a profusion of anecdotes.”—Morning Advertiser, ° 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, 


THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
PART IV. 


INCLUDING AN ELABORATE ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, VARIATION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
In royal 4to, with Plates, 25s, plain, 35s. coloured. 


“ This new number of Dr. Hooker’s’completes the first volume of his excellent ‘ Flora of New Zealand,’ and brings the 
flowering plants to a conclusion. As usual, the plates are among the happiest specimens of modern art, and make us look 
back with shame upon English illustrations not yet 20 years old. On this occasion the whole of the plates consist of Gluma 
ceous plants, of which the Grasses have been determined with the assistance of Lieut.-Col. Munro, of the 39th Regiment, 
whose acquaintance with that order is, we believe, unrivalled. A very important feature in the present part is an elaborate 
introductory essay upon the progressive advances made by Europeans in acquiring a knowledge of New Zealand vogetation; 
upon the limits, affinities, distribution, dispersion, &c., of plants in general; and upon the illustration of the author's views 
afforded by the ascertained facts belonging to the New Zealand flora. A philosophical treatise of this kind—and a most 
important treatise Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Essay’ is—cannot be dealt with by a cursory notice. It demands the most careful study; 
and we are sure that it will receive, from all who are interested in such high matters as the origin of species and their dis- 
persion, that deliberate attention to which its high scientific merit so fully entitles it. For ourselves, we hope to have many 
fature opportunities of touching upon the topics which it embraces,’”—Gardener’s Chronicle, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


EpitEp sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 








CoNTENTS FOR JANUARY. No. CCCXCVII. 


PROLOGUE TO THE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 


GOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. THE EELON’S REVERIE. By Mrs. Busnpy. 
TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. By Basi May. No, IV. | CHRONICLES OF A COUNTRY TOWN. Parr V. 

PASHAS AND BLUESTOCKINGS, THE PASSION FLOWER, By Wiiu1am Dattox, 
THE BLESSINGS OF THE POOR, By J, E, CarPenter. 


CAMPBELL AND THE LITERARY UNION. 
By CYRUS REDDING. 

A RECORD OF THE GOLD FEVER, By THE AutHor , THE GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1854. 

or “THe Unnory Wisu.” DONALD G. MITCHELL, By Sir NatHanreL. 
ALEXANDER SMITH’S POEMS, LANDOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE. 
TAVERN GLEANINGS., FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 
THE BOURGEOIS OF PARIS. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

ALEXIS FROGERE AND HIS DIFFICULTIES. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


2. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CKXLIV.--For JANUARY. 
CONTAINING A GREAST VARIETY OF INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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THE FIRST VOLUME, 13, Great MartporovcE Srezrr. 
), Embellished with Fourteen Portraits, price 7s. 6d. bound, of the HURST AND BL ACKETT, 
CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF Successors to Henry Colburn, 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, WITH THE MAGAZINES, FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


in Eig’ umes, illustrated with E , and combini 
— To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, illustrated with Portraits or Every QurEn, and combining all other A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND 


late Improvements, 
the WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Royal $vo, with 








chant. ~ oe peer from Crigimal Drawings by the 
all * uthor. 21s. clegantly bound, gilt edges. 

— Also, now ready, price only 6s, hound, “Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume, with 

eutr that of a g:ft-book, is Mr. Elwes’ “ Sketcher’s Tour.” It is an un- 

emind VOL III OF affected, well-written record of a tour of some 56,000 miles, and 18 

e ° accompanied by a number of very beautiful tinted lithographs, 

k, the executed by the author. These, as well as the literary sketches 


habits, ) in the volume, deal most largely with Southern and Spanish 
7 EVELYN § DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE America,—whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the 
4 Sandwich Islands, is carried to and fro among the strange and 
exciting scenes of the Pacific,—thence sails to the Australian coast, 
CHE AP RE-ISSUE, —passes to China,—afterwards to singapore and Bombay,- and so 
home by Egypt andItaly. Tie book is pleasantly written through- 
out, and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to 
me TO BE COMPLETED IN ONE MORE VOLUME. the description of a succession of such scenes, is also full of inte- 
P resting and instructive remarks.” — Examiner. 
= “** A superb new year’s gift."—Critic. 

Prpuisnep ror HENRY COLBURN, sy mis Successons, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Masuuonovow Srasar, | «in ehey nance wine Charmane volume, abounding with ex- 
d quisite coloured engravings—an elegant gift-book for the present 

season.”’—Messenger. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. THE SONG OF ROLAND, as 


Chanted before the Battle of Hastings, by the MINSTREL 
TAILLEFER. Translated by the Author of “ Emilia Wynd 








D am.” Sm: ly 3s. 
Now ready, in one handsome volume, Svo, with Twenty Engravings after the designs of J. StrrHanorr, and Music to WEMOIE S Lory CORRESPOND 
the Carols, gilt cloth, 14s, IR an - 
ENCE of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Envoy 
at the Court uf Lucknow. Edited by J. H. Srocauerer, Esq., 
C H R I S T M A S T I D E = at the request of the daughters of the late General, from 
- Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession, 
2 vols. 8vO. With Portrait. (In the press. 
the 
a ok ITS HISTORY, FESTIVITIES, AND CAROLS. FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON.’ 
uma By W. KNIGHTON, M.A., formerly Secretary to the Ceylon 
iment, By WILLIAM SANDYS, Esq., FAA. Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 yois., 21s. 
= “A very clever aud amusing book. The i adventures 
views “Its title vouches that ‘Christmas Tide’ is germane to the time. Mr. Sandys has brought together, in an octavo of | ee renner: Cee 


fo some 300 pages, a great deal of often interesting information, beyond the stale gossip about ‘Christmas in the olden time,’ THE J OURN i} I S AND CORRE- 


and the threadbare make-believes of jollity and geniality which furnish forth most books on the subject. His carols too, SPONDENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, v.C.B., 
many which include some in old French and Provengal, are selected from numerous sources, and comprise many of the less known, é&c., Adjutant-General of the Forces under H.R.H_ the Duke 
and more worth knowing. His materials are presented with good feeling and mastery of his theme. For excellent taste of Rp Feo A Rica SIR HARKY VERNEY, Bart. 
and appropriateness in binding, without extreme costliness, the book is a model. On the whole, the volume deserves, and scaeneltiiedl tacit 


should anticipate, a welcome.”—Spectator, oe ME MOIRS OF J OHN ABERNE- 


Eee eee THY, F\B.8s with a view of his Writings, Lectures, and 
Character. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.K.C.S. Second 








: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. Edition, revised. 2 vols, with Portrait, 21s. 
’ 
; x THE DUKE of BUCKINGHAM'’S 
Now ready, the Frrta Eprrtoy, with numerous Additions and many Engravings, from designs by W. B, Scorr, MEMOIRS ofthe COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE IIL. 
royal 18mo, extra gilt cloth, 4s. 6d. From Original Famiy Documents. second Edition, revised. 


2 vols. 8vu. with Portraits, cs. 


NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, |4,LADY'S VISIT to the GOLD 


DIGGINGS of AUSTRALIA ia 1852-3. By Mrs. CHARLES 
CLACY., ls, 6d. 


Collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 

By a BANISH#D LADY. Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 

Epitep spy JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Ese. los. 

SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 
MODEKN INSTANCES. Second Edition. 2 vols., 2Is. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, Bc sos ty m these volumes to suit readers of every 











This day is published, price SrxpEnce, No. I. or THE NEW NOVELS. 
OUR FRIEND: ALICE WENTWORTH. 3 vols. 


“ © alice Wentworth’ is a story = will undoubtedly take with 

SPY aay y ‘ the public, and cause a sensation.”—1 essenger. . 

A Monthly Miscellany, eR 
DESIGNED FOR ALL CLASSES. 


** A boldly-conceived, life-like, and original story. The whole is 
written with great skill and spirit.”— Standard. 


The Hon. HENRY COKE’S New 


Novel, HIGH AND LOW; or, Life’s Chances and Changes. 





CONTENTS: edhe 
“OUR FRIEND” INTRODUCED. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL. 
nana . rs Y NE, ey - 
sep OUR MORALISE. Diesen” “ Reuast Yous,” as. Svebe | (Aasremt 
CHURCH PARTIES. POETRY. : 
HOPE FOR IRELAND. WAIFS AND STRAYS. THE ROSES. By the Author of 
THE WORKING CLASSES. MONTHLY MEMORIAL. “The Flirt.” 3 vols. 
EQUALITY, ECCLESIASTICAL REPORT. 
MY FRIEND FRANK; Oz, LIFE ABOUT US. GLEANINGS IN ART AND INDUSTRY. C HARLE § AUCHESTER. A 
HISTORICAL REMEMBRANCER. | THE MONTH. 3 vols 





AILIEFORD: A Family History. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 


PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE 


RAJAH SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. Being a Nar- 
rative of his Life from 1838 to the Present Time. Edited 
by J. C. TEMPLER, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


DISCOVERY of the SITE of the 


DESTROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN, SODOM 
AND GOMORRAH. By M. DE SAULCY, Member of 
the French Institute. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


“M. de Saulcy’s discovery is one ofthe most striking 
within the range of Biblical antiquity. The disinterment of 
Nineveh is as a matter of feeling a small matter compared 
with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. We do not 
remember to have read anything of a more thrilling interest; 
there is something so strangely awful in the idea of these 
living monuments of divine vengeance yet remaining after 
six and thirty centuries, with the marks of the instrument 
of the overthrow still visible upor their blasted ruins.”— 
Guardian, 





LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, 


and the ZENANA;; or, Six Years in India, By Mrs, H. 
COLIN MACKENZIE. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
“ May be regarded as a fitting companion to the delightful 
letters which bear the name of Heber. One of the greatest 
charms of the book is its perfect genuineness.”—Atheneum, 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPON- 


DENCE of the POET GRAY. Now first published from 
the Original MSS, Edited by the Rev. J. MITFORD, 
Author of “The Life of Gray.” 8vo. 15s, 
“A charming volume, full of choice and delicate reading.” 
Atheneum, 
. “Gray may be called the best of English lctter-writers, 
There is a singular charm about these letters.’—Ezaminer. 








LARPENT’S PRIVATE JOUR- 
NAL, kept throughout the Peninsular War, Edited by 
Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart.. A'Third, Cheaper, and 
Library Edition, in 8vo, price 16s, 





THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALI- 


TIES—the FRONTIER LANDS of the CHRISTIAN 
and the TURK. By a British Resident of Twenty Years 
in the East. Third Edition, in2 vols. Svo. 28s, 
“The best work on the Danubian Principalities.” 
Literary Gazette, 


LADY LOUISA TENISON’S 


CASTILE and ANDALUCIA. In imperial Svo, with 
44 beautiful Illustrations, 42s. 


“ Ahighly interesting record, Lady Tenison’s illustrations 
prove her as skilful with the pencil as she is pleasant with 
the pen. There is novelty in her choice of subjects—taste 
and artistical feeling in their ' treatment.”—Bluckwood’s 
Magazine, 





THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 


the ENGLISH” CONSTITUTION. | Being a Popular 
Account of the Primary Principles; the Formation and 
Development of the English Constitution, avoiding all 
Party Politics. By Professor CREASY, Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.” In post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

“This book is well adapted to answer its purpose as a sum- 
miaty of constitutional history, or an introduction to more 
elaborate works. Mr. Creasy exhibits originality of view, 
and presents his facts and opinions with clearness and in an 
attractive manner.”—Spectator, é 
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A DEFENCE of the “ECLIPSE OF 


FAITH,” by its Author: A Rejoinder to Professor Newman's 
“Reply.” Post 8vo. (On Friday next. 
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xIt. 
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Woodcuts, 8vo, price lds, 
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REVIEWS. 


A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro. By Alfred R. Wallace. 
Reeve. 

To travel well and easily is a gift given to few, 

abundant though travellers be. Out of the 

crowd of voyagers who narrate their journeys, 
very few are qualified to give any intelligible 
account of what they have seen. Each region 
requires a different kind of person for its ex- 

loration:—for one, ascholarand antiquarian ; 

or a second, an observer of manners; for a 
third, an artist; for a fourth, a naturalist. 
Very rarely do we find several of these quali- 
ies combined, though, for the great and true 
traveller, all are more or less requisite. Above 
everything is it to be desired that the man 
who undertakes to describe a country, new or 
old, with its people, productions, and scenery, 
should understand himself, and know well 
wherein his own weak points, as well as the 
strong ones, lie. 

If there be one country more than another 
in which the possession of a taste for natural 
distor and a knowledge of vegetable and 
animal types are necessary for the explorer, 
it is South America. Antiquarian learning 
and scholarship are there of little avail; man 
presents himself either under a debased form 
of civilization, or as a simple and picturesque 
savage; but nature exhibits her charms in 
wonderful variety and ever-interesting shapes. 
The man who is neither zoologist nor botanist 
had better leave this vast continent for fitter 
enthusiasts to explore. 

Mr, Wallace is a traveller of the right 
stamp for this rich and wonderful region. If, 
as we have had occasion to remark, when 
noticing his volume on the ‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,’ he is not always minutely accurate 
in his botanical descriptions, as a describer of 
the aspects of the flora and fauna of a country 
prolific in organic treasures, he may lay claim 
to very great merit, and his book abounds 
with well-drawn pen-and-ink pictures of the 
world of creatures that snrroun ted him during 
his wanderings. Moreover, he is not dazzled, 
as too many before him have been, with the 
individual splendours of the tropics, but carries 
with him a cool judgment, that enables him to 
compare fairly the charms of the temperate 
zone With the attractions of warmer latitudes. 
The following estimate of tropical vegetation 
it South America is highly instructive and 
well stated:— 

‘There is grandeur and solemnity in the tro- 
Pical forest, but little of beauty or brilliancy of 
colour. The huge buttress trees, the fissured 
trunks, the extraordinary air roots, the twisted and 
wrinkled climbers, and the elegant palms, are 
what strike the attention and fill the mind with 
admiration and surprise and awe. But all is 

joomy and solemn, and one feels a relief on again 
seeing the blue sky, and feeling the scorching rays 
of the sun. 

“It is on the roadside and on the rivers’ banks, 
that we see all the beauty of the tropical vegeta- 
tion. There we find a mass of bushes and shrubs 
and trees of every height, rising over one another, 
all exposed to the bright light and the fresh air; 
and putting forth, within reach, their flowers and 
fruit, which, in the forest, only grow far up on the 
topmost branches, Bright flowers and green foli- 
age combine their charms, and climbers with their 
flowery festoons cover over the,bare and decaying 
stems. Yet, pick out the loveliest spots, whére 
the most gorgeous flowers of the tropics expand 
their glowing petals, and for every scene of this 











kind, we may find another at home of equal beauty, 
and with an equal amount of brilliant colour. 

“* Look at a field of buttercups and daisies,—a 
hill-side covered with gorse and broom,—a moun- 
tain rich with purple heather,—or a forest-glade, 
azure with a carpet of wild hyacinths, and they 
will bear a comparison with any scene the tropics 
can produce. I have never seen anything more 
glorious than an old crab-tree in full blossom; and 
the horse-chesnut, lilac, and laburnum, will vie 
with the choicest tropical trees and shrubs. In 
the tropical waters are no more beautiful plants 
than our white and yellow water-lilies, our irises, 
and flowering rush; for I cannot consider the 
flower of the Victoria regia more beautiful than 
that of the Nymphwa alba, though it may be larger ; 
nor is it so abundant an ornament of the tropical 
waters as the latter is of ours. 

‘* But the question is not to be decided by a 
comparison of individual plants, or the effects they 
may produce in the landscape, but on the fre- 
quency with which they occur, and the proportion 
the brilliantly coloured hear to the inconspicuous 
plants. My friend Mr. R. Spruce, now investi- 
gating the botany of the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
assures me that by far the greater proportion of 
plants gathered by him have inconspicuous green 
or white flowers ; and with regard to the frequency 
of their occurrence, it was not an uncommon thing 
for me to pass days travelling up the rivers, with- 
out seeing any striking flowering tree or shrub. 
This is partly owing to the flowers of most tropical 
trees being so deciduous: they no sooner open, 
than they begin to fall; the Melastomas in parti- 
cular, generally burst into flower in the morning, 
and the next day are withered, and for twelve 
months that tree bears no more flowers. This will 
serve to explain why the tropical flowering trees 
and shrubs do not make so much show as might be 
expected.” 

Whilst all London is rushing to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens to see the great Ant-eater, 
whose slender nose has put out of joint the 
obtuse snout of the Hippopotamus, who holds 
a levee of the world in general every week-day, 
and of particular friends on Sunday after- 
noons—whose tail and tongue are as attractive 
to sightseers as the jewels of Jung Behadur 
were three years ago, his admirers and friends 
will not be sorry to be told how he conducts 
himself when at home in his own country. 
Among many interesting notices of Amazo- 
nian animals, Mr. Wallace has an instructive 
memorandum concerning the Myrmecophaga 
jubata:— 

‘<This animal is rare, but widely distributed. 
During rain it turns its long bushy tail up over its 
back and stands still ; the Indians, when they meet 
with one, rustle the leaves, and it thinks rain is 
falling, and turning up its tail, they take the op- 
portunity of killing it by a blow on the head with a 
stick. It feeds on the large termites, or white ants, 
tearing up with its powerful claws the earth and 
rotten wood in which their nests are made. The 
Indians positively assert that it sometimes kills the 
jaguar, embracing it and forcing in its enormous 
claws, till they mutually destroy each other. They 
also declare that these animals are all females, and 
believe that the male is the ‘curupira,’ or demon 
of the forests: the peculiar organization of the 
animal has probably led to this error. It lives en- 
tirely on the ground.” 





Among the human kind encountered by 
our traveller were not a few characters as odd 
of their kind as our acquaintance, the Ant- 
eater, though seldom as respectable. Strange 
people, not being Indians, find their way into 
wild and distant regions, and the poor gentle- 
man described in the following passage, had 
he lived to reach home again, might have 
rivalled that venerable and excellent: lion of 
London parties, Lieut. Holman:— 

‘‘There was also a deaf and dumb American, 





named Baker, a very humorous and_ intelligent 





fellow, who was a constant fund of amusement 
both for the Brazilians and ourselves. He had 
been educated in the same institution with Laura 
Bridgman, as a teacher of the deaf and dumb. He 
seemed to have a passion for travelling, probably 
as the only means of furnishing through his one 
sense the necessary amount of exercise and stimu- 
lus to his mind. He had travelled alone through 
Peru and Chile, across to Brazil, through Pardé to 
Barra, and now proposed going by the Rio Branco 
to Demerara, and so to the United States. He 
supported himself by selling the deaf and dumb 
alphabet, with explanations in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. He carried a little slate, on which he could 
write anything in English or French, and also a 
good deal in Spanish, so that he could always make 
his wants known. He made himself at home at 
every house in Barra, walking in and out as he 
liked, and asking by signs whatever he wanted, 
He was very merry, fond of practical jokes, and of 
making strange gesticulations. He pretended to 
be a phrenologist; and on feeling the head of a 
Portuguese or Brazilian would always write down 
on his slate, ‘ Very fond of the ladies;’ which on 
being translated, would invariably elicit, ‘He ver- 
dade’ (that’s very true), and signs of astonishment 
at his penetration. He was a great smoker, and 
would drink wine and spirits so freely as sometimes 
to make him carry his antics to a great length; still 
he was much liked, and will be long remembered 
by the people of Barra. But, poor fellow! he was 
never to see his native land again: he died a few 
months after, at the fortress of Sao Joaquim, on the 
Rio Branco—it was said, of jaundice.” 

Mr. Wallace gives a full account of the 
several nations of aborigines met by him 
during his researches. Among them the 
tribes of Indians of the river Uaupés appear 
to be most interesting, and capable of con- 
siderable intellectual cultivation. Physically 
they are tall, stout, well developed people. 
In their habits they are agricultural, and have 
permanent abodes. Their habitation reminds 
us of the colossal houses of the people of New 
Guinea, being built so as to contain many 
families each, sometimes an entire tribe. One 
is mentioned as beimg one hundred and 
fifteen feet in length, by seventy-five broad, 
and about thirty high, built of wood and palm 
leaves, with much labour and skill, and care- 
fully thatched with palm leaves. These 
houses are well furnished in their way, though 
the people who' construct them almost entirely 
eschew clothes, and regard a painted naked , 
skin as the best proof of delicacy. In one 
respect, the account of these Indians is of 
singular interest, since their customs and 
appearance would seem to explain the old 
fable of a nation of Amazons inhabiting the 
valley of the mighty river that received its 
name from this fancy of old voyagers. We 
give Mr. Wallace’s highly probable solution 
of the fable in his own words:— 

‘«The use of ornaments and trinkets of various 
kinds is almost confined to the men. The women 
wear a bracelet on the wrists, but none on the neck, 
and no comb in the hair; they have a garter below 
the knee, worn tight from infancy, for the purpose 
of swelling out the calf, which they consider a 
great beauty. While dancing in their festivals, 
the women wear a small tanga, or apron, made of 
beads, prettily arranged : it is only about six inches 
square, but is never worn at any other time, and 
immediately the dance is over it is taken off. 

The men, on the other band, have the hair care- 
fully parted and combed on each side, and tied in 
a queue behind. Inthe young men, it hangs in 
long locks down their necks, and, with the comb, 
which is invariably carried stuck in the top of the 
head, gives to them a most feminine appearance: 
this is increased by the large necklaces and brace- 
lets of beads, and the careful extirpation of every 
symptom of beard. Taking these circumstances 
into consideration, I am strongly of opinion that 
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the story of the Amazons. has arisén from. these 
feminine-looking warriors encountered by the early 
voyager. J am inclined to this opinion, from the 
effect they. first produced on. myself, when it was 
only by close examination I saw that they were 
men; and, were the front part of their bodies and 
their breasts covered with shields, such as they al- 
ways use, I'am convinced any person, seeing them 
for the first time would conclude they were women. 
We have. only therefore to suppose that tribes 
having similar customs to those now existing on the 
river, Uaupés, inhabited the regions where the 
Amazons were reported to have been seen, and we 
have a rational explanation of what has so much 
puzzled all geographers. The only objection to 
this explanation is, that, traditions are said to 
exist among the natives, of a nation of ‘women 
without husbands,’ Of this tradition, however, I 
was myself unable to obtain any. trace, and I,can 
easily imagine it entirely, to have arisen from. the 
suggestions and inquiries of Europeans themselves. 
When the story of the Amazons. was. first, made 
known, it became of course a point with all future 
travellers to verify it, or if possible get a glimpse 
of these warlike ladies. The Tidians must no doubt 
have been overwhelmed with questions and suggés- 
tions about them, and they, thinking that the white 
men must know ‘best, would transmit to. their ide- 
scendants.and families the idea that such a:hation 
did exist in some distant part of the country,’ Suc- 
ceeding travellers, finding traces of this idea among 
the Indians, would take, it as a,proof of the. exist- 
ence of the Amazons ; instead of being merely. the 
effect of a mistake at the first, which had been un- 
knowingly spread among them by preceding tra- 
vellers, seeking to obtain some evidence on the 
subject.” 


It is much to be regretted that better ex- 
amples than the very refuse of whité men who 
sutround them should not be placed before 
the Indian tribes, of tropical America. The 
are evidently people possessed of valuable 
qualities, quick to learn, and of good natural 
intellect. Much yet remains to be\donein the 
investigation of their affinities and languages, 
and the directions:ino which ‘inquiries: should 
be made are ably indicated in a valuable ¢om- 
mentary by our eminent ethnologistand philo- 
logist, Dr! Lathan, on the vocabularies care- 
fully procured by Mr. Wallace. 








The Private Letters’ of Sir’ Jdines’ Brooke, 
K.C.B., Rajah of Sarawak, narrating the 
events of his Life, from 1838 to the present 
time. Edited by John ,C, ‘Templer, Esq. 
3 vols.. Bentley. sa 

Wirn the attacks on the personal character 
and public acts of Sir James Brooke our 
readers are well acquainted. It was this very 
time last year, in reviewing Captain Keppel’s 
narrative of his visitto the Tndimh Archipelago, 
in H.M.S. Meander, that we referred to the 
honourable testimony borne by that officer to 
the conduct of the Rajah, and the fayourable 
report brought by him of the state of the 
country which has the advantage, of such a 
ruler. The account of Captain Keppel is con- 
firmed by ‘those of Sir Edward Belcher, Mr. 
Marryat, Mr. Low, and all travellers who 
have recently ‘visited these’ regions. | The 
violence and pitacy of these seas have been 
almost put down, a recently wild’and bar- 
barous country enjoys the blessings of good 
government, ulation and commerce are 
increasing, and already the influence of giviliz- 
ation and Christianity is beginning to extend 
to surrounding tribes. In, spite of the man 


;testimonies borne to the great and.good wor. 


of which Sir James. Brooke: has: been the in- 
strument, the hostility of some-public men at 
home has been pertinaciously kept up; and a 





late Government, misled by clamour and mis- 
xepresentation, issued a commission of ipquiry 


to innesiignse the. charges brought against the 
Rajah of Sarawak... The pirates of the Bornean 
seas are alleged by his accusers to be peaceful 
and inoffensive traders, and the efforts made 
for the-improvement of the people over whom 
Sir’ James Brooke rules, are said to be 
prompted merely ‘by heartless self-interest 
and crafty ambition. How unfounded and 
unjust are these charges is well known to all 
who are acquainted with the facts, and it is 
discreditable to any English minister that, in 
order to please a few political partisans, and 
in obedience to interested clamour, a step 
should have been taken, intended to weaken 
the Rajah’s authority, and to injure his per- 
sonal character. The British Government 
having unhappily assented to the commission 
of inquiry, notwithstanding the repeated de- 
cisions of parliament, after frequent and full 
discussions, Mr. Templer has obtained the 
reluctant consent of his friend Sir James 
Brooke to publish the correspondence of 
many years, never intended to meet the public 
eye, and which, in the fulness and frankness 
of confidential intercourse, lays open the pri- 
vate-motives by which the Rajah has been 
actuated in all his proceedings. There is very 
little connecting narrative, and the editor 
adds few comments of his own, wisely leaving 
the letters to speak for themselves. A brief 
prefatory statement explains the nature of the 
correspondence,.and the motives for its pub- 
lication at the present time:— 


“Sir James Brooke was my early and intimate 
friend, from whose society I have derived the 
greatest possible advantage, and to whoze friend- 
ship and example T attribute much of my success 
in life. When the outcry was raised against him 
in 1849, £ knew how false it was, and it was my 
duty, in his absence, to point the defence in the 
right, direction, and to trace the calumny to its 
source, . It was during this period, Sir James 
Brooke suggested the propriety of publishing his 
Letters, and forwarded to me those to his mother, 
leaving it in my discretion to lay them before the 
public, either then, or at any future time. Partly 
from want of leisure, but more from a natural re- 
luctance to break the seal of so intimate a corre- 
spondence, for the sake, merely, of refuting Mr. 
Huine and the Directors of the Eastern Archipelago 
Company, I at that time refrained ; and the large 
majorities of the House of Commons, on three suc- 
cessive occasions, in Sir James Brooke’s favour ; 
the strong voice of public opinion’ out of doors ; 
and the approval and confidence of Lord John 
Russell’s Government, and afterwards of that of 
Lord Derby, appeared sufficient to justify the 
course that had been taken, and to render nothing 
further necessary. When, however, the pertina- 
city of Mr. Hume obtained from the present 
Ministry, their consent to a Commission of In- 
quiry, under circumstances, that on the part of 
some members of the Cabinet, implied at least a 
distrust in Sir James Brooke; and when this was 
followed by Lord Clarendon’s Letter of Instruc- 
tions to Lord Dalhousie, to appoint Commis- 
sioners, conceived in such a spirit, and containing 
such statements, as evinced a feeling even deeper 
than distrust; I felt I ought no longer to withhold 
a Correspondence which, from its intrinsic truth- 
fulness, must carry conviction; and by showing 
the actions, feelings, and opinions of Sir James 
Brooke, during his career in Borneo, as given in 
all the confidence of friendship, enable his country- 
men to judge between him and his defamers. 

* * * Xp * 


‘«In conclusion, I may be permitted to. say, 
that never were letters written with more apparent 
facility. (whole pages of the originals without a 
correction), or laid before the public with a more 
entire unreserve.” 





CC 
. The letters are full of ‘most valuable and 
important information about Sarawak, with 
notices of other places in the Eastern Archi. 
pelago; but we confine our extracts to the 
parts of the work relating to the charges 
against Sir James Brooke. Of a letter to hi 
mother, dated Sarawak, July 19, 1843, the 
following is a portion, in which he pours out 
his feelings in a strain at once tender and 
manly :— 

*Y will not, for any foolish distinction, com- 
promise my honesty or my independence; for I feel 
and know that I am in a situation which shall 
stamp me as‘a man of worth, or as a mere adven- 
turer after gain. God forbid I should seek the 
latter character; and, dearest mother, I know you 
would rather embrace me the same single-minded 
child, boy, man, you have ever known me, than the 
hacknied slave who aims at worldly wealth and 
worldly pelf. Let events progress; but I am 
firmly assured that if I fail in one case I shall pos- 
sess in poverty my self-esteem, and if I succeed in 
the other, I should, with a keen sensibility, feel a 
sense of degradation for which no wealth, no 
honours, and no worldly distinction could repay 
me. I write in a hurry, yet I cannot help telling 
you all I feel. I have no sanguine hopes, and you 
may all be assured that wealth will never be the 
upshot of my enterprise. Is wealth so valuable? 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands are 
but the elysium of worldliness; and you, my 
dearest mother, who know me so well, must know 
that I covet not these things. Action—a sphere 
for my abilities—I have coveted. I have made 
one, spite of no ordinary obstacles; but once made, 
T aim at no results. I go straight forward on my 
path, and let others judge.” 


In a previous letter to Mrs. Brooke he had 
described his position in Sarawak, and the 
character of the native tribes, his treatment 
of whom has since become the chief ground 
of accusation against him. The extract is 
long, but it’ touches on many points of inte- 
rest, and displays motives and feelings of 
which the whole ent ER core only affords 
additional proofs and illustrations:— 

“ Sarawak, June 22, 1842. 

“My loved Mother,—I have a little time to 
scribble, and I’ll not lose the opportunity, for I 
have much to say, and when pressed by other 
matter, I cannot manage to say it. I am getting 
on well, and as far as my internal government, 
have been. perfectly successful, and enabled to 
bestow a great benefit on the people at large, but 
I am now externally involved with my neighbours, 
who are rascals and pirates. ‘This I have long 
foreseen, but I had hoped. that they would have 
allowed me a greater time for preparation., . My 
next neighbour is a Sheriff Subudeen, who governs 
at Sadung, and whose chief revenue is derived from 
aiding and abetting pirates and Dyaks, and sharing 
in their plunder. A pirate-boat from his. river, 
after being here for a week, committed a barefaced 
piracy in my river, at the same time wounding two 
Chinese. I followed for eight days; killed one, and 
took the rest prisoners, and on arriving at Kuchin, 
Muda Hassim ordered the two principals to be 
executed. They were men of rank. This act of 
justice has touched my neighbour, and we have 
likewise some other matters of difference, as I have 
prevented him sending his people to plunder my 
Dyaks. Sheriff Sahib, however, is not bold 
enough to attack us openly, but has laid a plot 
with the Sakarran and Serebas Dyaks, who are to 
come with a large force, and try what they can do 
in the dark. In the meantime, he sent a Dyak 
boat to tamper with the fidelity of the people, and 
thus the whole plot was blown. I, am about 


taking strong measures with him; and threatening 
him with a. war in earnest, and insisting Upc? 
retorting upon him any attempt made by the Dyaks. 
How it will turn out, who can say? . I have 00 
objection to. the war, for these piratical Dyaks and 
their piratical chief, must. be taught a lesson, even 
for the sake of humanity; but the expense 8 
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serious, and will be troublesome to me, unless I 
get some assistance from the folks at home, or 
from the Indian government. It seems but little 
to ask of one’s country, or its government, to put 
down the most frightful system of piracy which can 
be conceived, and yet I put no trust in govern- 
ments, for they are not moved by motives of huma- 
nity and right. Whether this war comes about, or 
not, I propose going to Borneo in the Royalist 
when she comes, and settling these matters there in 
a very favourable way to myself and Muda Hassim. 

‘* As the government is threatening them with 
a visit, perhaps a hostile one, they will be glad to 
see me and receive assurance that there will be no 
war if they accede to moderate demands. These 
are my immediate news, which, as you will see, are 
chequered with good and bad, but wherein the 
former preponderates as yet. For myself, I meet 
occurrences with calmness, and I hope with de- 


cision, and I believe that when my means are com-- 


pared to the ends, that it will be seen I have not 
been deficient in performance. I have now a 
sacred obligation to perform to the people of this 
river, both Dyaks and Malays, for I am, in the 
strictest sense, their only protector. If I be re- 
moved, their sufferings will be worse than ever, 
and if I wilfully leave the post, I shall have much 
to answer for to God, and my conscience. You 
know I am not very boastful, but I will say that I 
conceive what I have already done with my means, 
is almost wonderful; the people are obedient, and 
all allow themselves happy. The Dyaks are com- 
ing down to the river, and building residences, 
which for many years they have not had; and they 
show a degree of confidence which is surprising, 
and which is only limited by the apprehension that 
my abode here will be temporary. The Chinese 
are working, and I hope will succeed in making 
themselves comfortable in another year, and when 
once they are established, the country cannot be 
otherwise than prosperous, for, with many vices, 
they are an industrious and thrifty race. Ido not, 
however, look to their success as the best criterion 
of mine, for if I sought only to enrich myself, the 
readiest way to do it would be by encouraging 
these Chinese, and giving them power over the 
Malays and Dyaks; and by winking at their 
oppressions, I might, like the Sultan of Sambas, 
share largely in their profits. It shall never be 
said of me that I have entered on this enterprise 
for the sake of gain, and whatever the pecuniary 
temptation may hereafter be, and whatever the 
superior ease of pursuing a bad instead of a good 
cause, I believe I am strong enough to hold the 
latter and reject the former. Iam not by nature 
greedy of money, my own mere personal expenses 
have ever been moderate, and as I grow older, I 
am less ambitious than I was; but those far away, 
living in ease and safety, cannot imagine the ties 
which bind me to these people, the strong desire 
Thave to confer a lasting benefit on them by the 
introduction of some government approaching to 
good, the deep feeling of commiseration for the vir- 
tuots‘and unhappy Dyaks, and my indignation at 
the atrocities to which their ruin and the rapid 
decline of the race towards extinction, may be 
attributed. At a distance, you, my mother, can- 
not form a full idea of these feelings—of the stern 
resolution they inspire to prosecute my designs—to 
urge my relatives to appeal to every person of 
humanity to aid the cause—to lay aside all selfish 
and mean considerations—to exhaust all my means, 
and if all fail, and I receive no help from without, 
to fight out the battle and to die, as I have latterly 
lived, for the good of this people. When I look 
at what I have already done, and see how little is 
needful to render it permanent, some assistance, 
perhaps, in a pecuniary way—an occasional demon- 
stration by a steamer or man-of-war—an effort on 
the part of government to suppress piracy, I cannot 
believe I shall be pushed to the last extremity, or 
that it will be required’ of ‘me to ruin myself quite 
in this undertaking, but if the government or indi- 
Viduals do not come forward, it will require all my 
energies, and all the assistance of my relations. 
The former I can trust to as yet, on the latter, 
likewise, I have great reliance, but I cannot expect 





they will take the same views as I do, or that they 
should lay aside permanent claims; but this I am 
certain of, that right and noble objects, consistently 
and warmly advocated, will be attended to, and 
many who would coldly listen from afar, will be 
roused to exertion whenever these objects are fairly 
laid before them, and pressed upon their attention. 
I am well aware of the coldness of heart which 
civilized life begets, and the reluctance and dead- 
ness most persons have, to assist or advocate any 
cause, the success of whici is problematical; but 
energy rouses energy, warmth creates warmth, and 
one single individual, animated by enthusiasm, is 
sure to awake it in hundreds or thousands. It is 
on this account I want to rouse you all—to animate 
you to exertion——to induce you to lay aside all de- 
spondency, for you must remember that this 
despondency applies to me personally, and that my 
life, or the life of any other individual, is the 
smallest possible consideration in such an under- 
taking, which embraces the happiness and lives of 
thousands, which may confer an ultimate benefit on 
my own country as well as on this people; may 
open the commerce of this vast and most important 
island, and carry the blessings of civilization and 
religion into regions now unknown. Can it be, 
that an appeal will be made in vain, to the British 
government and public, in favour of one of the most 
interesting races, who are disappearing from the 
earth—whose sufferings are greater than that of 
the negroes, and whose virtues and moral qualities 
can readily be ripened to civilization, and whose 
industry and meekness will insure the advantage 
of their benefactors? Can it be, that a system of 
piracy, slavery, and murder, can be permitted so 
close to an European settlement. when it is made 
known? I know not! but, as I said before, my 
life is a slight consideration, and if to gain my 
object, my life was required, I would give it as 
freely as I risk it now. I hope everything, I fear 
nothing, and I am supported by a consciousness of 
right, which has rarely flagged under the greatest 
pressure, and has never deserted me.” 


A letter to his friend, Mr. Templer, written 
about the same time, reveals a spirit of true 
nobility and worth, such as will lead those to 
whom Sir James Brooke is yet unknown, to 
think of him with warm sympathy and re- 
spectful admiration :— 

“«T have not very much to tell you about myself, 
for my life is one of solitude, as far as communion 
with my fellows goes, and it is a life of much 
anxiety and trouble. I am, or fancy myself an 
altered man, and from the change, what seers and 
old women would call doomed. I cannot exactly 
explain this change, but it seems to me as if I 
walked in the ‘ Valley of the shadow of death;’ 
many things which interested me before, interest 
no longer; and it seems as if the stimulus of ambi- 
tion, the love of change, the pursuit of pleasure, or 
delirium of wine, have no power upon me; yet I 
am happy and peaceful, more so indeed than when 
T had nothing to do—and am resolved, whilst God 
gives me life and strength, never to abandon the 
task I have undertaken, until my efforts are of no 
further. use. My position and prospects rouse 
some anxious and many serious thoughts, and it is 
the latter only which keep the former in some 
degree of subjection. You give me credit for 
devotion—alas! had I known all that was required, 
perhaps I had shrunk from the task, but instead of 
repining I rejoice that I have taken it on myself ; 
I suffer, but I am more than repaid by witnessing 
the alleviation of abject misery amongst my poor 
Dyaks, and even in death, my chief regret now, 
would be that they would lose the only friend who 
can assist them. The mention and the thought of 
self is mean with such noble objects in view, but 
nature is so strong within us, that we cannot help 
mixing ourselves up with any task in hand, and 
our motives when purest are sure to be mixed 
with base alloy. Whilst Charles writes me about 
kingdoms, and fortune, and an immortal name, I 
am surrounded by difficulties, and all, and more 
than all of energy and fortune are requisite to sup- 
port me. I have a large income, not less than 





60007. a-year, independent of my private means; 
but this is small, when it is opposed to the claims 
and calls upon it, and all is laid out to advance the 
good of the country. I have never weighed my 
own personal interest in thescale, and I am deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that the first pro- 
jector of an enterprise is generally its victim, and 
that those who follow reap the benefit; but this 
conviction is Tar from discouraging me from pro- 
ceeding. Life and fortune I have thrown upon 
the cast. I work like a galley slave, I fight like a 
common soldier, the poorest man in England might 
grumble at my diet; luxuries I have none, neces- 
saries are often deficient. I am separated from 
civilized life and educated men; months pass with- 
out my being able to communicate with home and 
friends; my mind is harassed by pecuniary anxie- 
ties; every trouble and danger is mine, and the 
prospect of compensation, bare compensation, 
distant and uncertain. Could money tempt any 
man to this? yet as I told you before I am far 
from discouraged, and I confidently leave my fate, 
= fate of this unhappy people, in God’s 
ands.” 


We prefer quoting these early letters, 
written long before any discussion had arisen 
in ‘Kesleat about the Rajah: Brooke’s con- 
duct, and before his proceedings had attracted 
much public notice. The perusal of the 
whole correspondence convinces us how ably 
and well he has carried out the wise and bene- 
ficent purposes expressed in the first letters 
from the land of his adoption. We pass over 
the correspondence of the intervening years 
of his government, and give part of a letter 
to an old friend, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Coxe, dated Sarawak, July 6, 1853:— 


“ A few days before I left England, to my great 
surprise, I learned, through a private channel, that 
the present ministry had not only decided on grant- 
ing a commission of inquiry into the affairs of Bor- 
neo, without a further appeal to Parliament, but 
that they had been in communication with Mr. 
Hume on the subject; whilst they had studiously 
concealed it from me, intending to carry it into 
execution without my knowledge. 

“*T saw Lord and Lord —— on the subject, 
who, to their credit be it said, appeared ashamed 
of the transaction; but from what passed, and from 
what has since occurred, I am quite convinced that 
the English protection and assistance will hereafter 
be withdrawn or evaded. 

‘The Government is embarrassed, however, as 
to the mode of carrying their intention into execu- 
tion. 

“The approval of the two former Governments (of 
the component parts of which this ministry is com- 
posed) is so full and warm, of the various measures 
pursued during past years, that they can hardly 
cast these decisions aside with impunity. 

‘The majorities in Parliament confirming the 
views of the ministry, are likewise a stumbling- block. 
And they are equally afraid of involving the repu- 
tation or conduct of their naval officers of high 
rank, by doing which, they would lead to a far 
more serious inquiry, which could only be carried 
on by an enormous outlay of money, and by a loss 
of many of their Parliamentary supporters. 

“‘Under these circumstances the commission 
must be circumscribed to investigate my position 
and acts alone, and will be a mere nullity; or should 
it go further, it will be found that the measures 
stated to be mine, emanated with the government ; 
and that. by far the larger share of the responsibility 
of their execution rests with the officers of the 
Queen’s service. 

‘¢ For the commission I care nothing. I know 
that we have done right. I know that those people 
were pirates, and that the ordinary dictates of 
humanity required their suppression; I would take 
the whole responsibility on myself. I do not shrink 
from a single act, for I know they are to be jus- 
tified before God and before upright men; but I 
was indignant and shocked at the concealment 
which aimed a petty government intrigue against 
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an individual, and sought to conceal it from him, 
until he was separated from his friends and ad- 
visers. | 

‘*However, dear Richard, it is our duty to obey 
the Government which rules our country for the 
time being. and I wait the commission, therefore, 
with something of curiosity, but nothing of fear. 
More than this I know not on the subject. 

fT came out,.as you are aware, early in April. 
I was not well when we got to the Red Sea. I 
said I would enjoy repose; but it was only repose 
of body, for my mind preyed upon itself. I dwelt 
upon the persecution of five years—upon the wrongs 
which have been done me, and upon the crowning 
act, perpetrated by those from whom I should 
have found support. 

**T arrived in Singapore, and after a fortnight’s 
stay there, embarked for Sarawak. It was within 
sight of the mountains of my own land that I was 
attacked by a frightful smallpox. I wrote an 
account of my illness to Templer, which I asked 
him to show you, so I need only add here, that I 
am convalescent, very comfortable, with a good 
appetite, and just able to crawl, with a little sup- 
port, from one room to anow: «r. 

“I shall be a good ded. disfigured; but my 
friends will not esteem me the less, for being a 
little uglier late in life. 

“T now look upon the commission with’ perfect 
complacency; I everywhere witness the marks of 
peace and advancement; even in the piratical set- 
tlements themselves, so great a change has taken 
place, that I am sanguine that, in two or three 
years more, we shall no longer require force to 
check the depredations of these tribes upon their 
innocent and peaceful neighbours.’’ 

The last letter in the book is a short note 
to Mr. ‘Templer, dated Sarawak, September 
28, 1853, from which it appears that Sir 
James Brooke has recovered ne strength, and 
was then preparing for the Commission at 
Singapore. The editor appends to the corre- 
spandenae a few sentences, commencing with 
the remark:—‘‘ Thus concludes this eventful 
history tothe present time; and what Eng- 
lishman can read the story, and not feel proud 
that. Sir James Brooke is his countryman ?” 
Every generous and candid reader will re- 
spond, to this, feeling, but it will he mingled 
with a sense of shame on account of the treat- 
-ment.of such a man by an English government. 
The present, work. not only displays the real 
character and. motives of Sir James Brooke, 
but also reveals the private animosities and un- 
worthy intrigues by which the clamour against 
him was for a time kept up. In publishing 
this private correspondence, an.appeal is made 
to sa pee at large, and the appeal will not 
be e in Vain. 





‘Lhe Human Hair, popularly and physiologi- 
cally considered, with special reference to 
its Preservation, Improvement, and Adorn- 
ment, By Alexander Rowland. With 
Illustrations, Piper, Brothers, and Co. 

Tus is a most complete and systematic trea- 

tise on the human hair, considered’ anato- 

mically, physiologically, ethnologically, and 
esthetically. With regard to these scientific 
and artistic views of the subject, we content 
ourselves with remarking, that the author 
has consulted the best authorities, and has 
presented a monograph replete with curious 
and important information. After a general 
account of the structure and physiology of the 
human hair, the peculiarities of the several 
races of mankind are. described, the works of 

Blumenbach, Cuvier, Prichard, Pickering, and 

voyagers and travellers in.all regions, supply- 

rai the facts of the varied: narrative. ext 
follows a chapter of biblical illustration, the 
passages of scripture relating to the hair being 





collected and commented on. The treatise 
then proceeds to more practical topics, and 
an account is given of diseases of the hair and 


directions for its.management. But the 
chapters in which most readers will take the 
greatest interest are those which treat of the 
history of the hair, including the beard and 
moustache, with the treatment and fashions 
of various epochs. A great amount of his- 
torical and literary lore is collected on this 
subject, and the author enters freely into the 
discussion of questions-which are exciting 
much attention at the present day. The 
dynasty of razors is threatened, and the shav- 
ing of the face may yet come to be deemed as 
unnatural a folly as the wearing of hoops or 
pigtails by our ancestors. A recent ingenious 
and earnest article in Dickens’s ‘ Household 
Words’ concluded by remarking, that “enough 
had been said to make it evident that the 
Englishman who, at the end of his days, has 
spent about an entire year of his life in scrap- 
ing off his beard, has worried himself to no 
purpose,—has submitted to a painful, vexa- 
tious, and not merely useless, but actually 
unwholesome custom.” This view of the 
matter is rapidly gaining ground, and re- 
ceives ample confirmation from the facts and 
arguments adduced in Mr. Rowland’s trea- 
tise:— 


‘There are many who in their own minds are 
convinced of the folly of flying in the face of 
nature by cutting the beard, but who lack the 
moral courage to follow their convictions. The 
beard, indeed, is a tender point for foolish ridicule 
to aim its shafts at. Every man who has passed 
the age of twenty knows what stereotyped, but 
yet cutting jests, his youthful whiskers have had 
to encounter. Many a man who might have faced 
the cannon’s mouth, has felt the laughter of fools 
too much for him. The only way to conquer this 
ridicule is to learn to despise it. Ifa man were to 
be turned aside by every laugh he would be aliving 
weathercock. 

‘Many persons are now becoming somewhat 
ashamed of their antiquated prejudices against a 
most becoming and ustftl ornament to the human 
face divine. I might quote numerous medical 
authorities to prove the utility of the growth of 
hair on the upper lip, especially of men who, in 
their professional avocations, are liable to exposure 
to all the ever-varying changes of season and 
climate, now subject to chilling damps, freezing 
cold, or unwholesome night vapours, and anon to 
hot parching winds, or the scorching rays of a pow- 
erful vertical sun. But we should rest satisfied 
with the prima facie evidence afforded by the fact 
that an all-wise Creator, for some useful and be- 
neyolent purpose, has ordained that the masculine 
face shall be protected and adorned by the growth 
of hair. Irrespective, therefore, of considerations 
of health and comfort, we fly in the face of God’s 
providence, when we inconsiderately divest our fea- 
tures of every particle of their natural protection. 
Who so forward as an Englishman to ridicule and 
condemn the eccentricities of other nations. The 
contracted feet of Chinese women, the long tails, 
the shaven heads, the scalp locks of Oriental races, 
excite our contempt at their senseless folly: while 
follies on our part, equally as senseless, escape 
animadversion, and are complacently attributed to 
the rational dictates, or to the natural consequences, 
of a higher civilization. It was not the progress 
of civilization, it was a servile imitation of the first 
George that introduced among Englishmen the 
ridiculous practice of divesting their faces of every 
particle of hair. Prior to the reign of George I, 
such a practice was unknown, and would have been 
scoffed at as preposterous. Feelings pf rancorous 
hatred and enmity towards a neighbouring nation, 
with whom we have perpetually come into col- 
lision, and over whom we have frequently tri- 
umphed, have tended to foster the practice into a 
prejudice, and to perpetuate it as a national pecu- 








liarity, distinguishing us in features, as widely 
we were severed in feelings, from our mis ai 
natural enemies. Intellectual progress and general 
enlightenment are fast dispelling such absurd pre- 
judices, and overcoming such ungenerous feelings, 
Few care to acknowledge that they entertain and 
cherish the bigoted opinions of bygone days. It is 
encouraging to know that those who share in these 
antiquated sentiments are fast disappearing from 
the arena of public life. Common sense has tri- 
umphed over bob wigs, pigtails, grease and hair 
powder, and will yet extend more generally that 
protection to the features which a luxuriant growth 
of hair affords, and men will sedulously cultivate 
beard, whiskers, and moustache.” 


After mentioning various objections and 
fancied obstacles to the inauguration of the 
new era, the author adds some encouraging 
words in the following strain:— it 

‘‘Many of your ‘smooth-faced’ men say, wear- 
ing the beard looks unbusiness-like, and forfeits 
confidence. Others assert that it is a piece of 
egregious vanity to wear the beard; in fact, they 
seem to consider that they have a perfect right to 
say everything that is disagreeable respecting 
beards. 

“Tn standing up in defence of beards, I must 
say that this assertion about vanity is utterly illo- 
gical. A beard grows naturally on a man’s face; 
undoubtedly, if we did but know it, for some good 
and wise purpose. Hair grows on the head'and 
eyebrows, as well as on the cheeks and chin. . Now 
if a man were to shave the hair off his head and 
brows, as smoothly as he does from his chin, the 
chances are that he would be thoroughly laughed 
at, and yet one proceeding would not be a whit 
more senseless than the other. 

‘<There is one certain fact I would mention with 
regard to beards. It is this. As a general rule, 
every man with a beard is a man of strongly: 
marked individuality — frequently genius —has 
formed his own opinions—is straightforward—to a 
certain degree, frequently reckless—but will not 
fawn or cringe to any man. The very fact of his 
wearing a beard, in the face, as it were, of society, 
is a proof that his heart and conscience are above 
the paltry aid of a daily penny shave. 

“‘Tf men would not shave from boyhood up, they 
would find their beards would be flowing, their 
moustaches light and airy, both adding a dignity to 
manhood anda venerableness to age, to which shom 
humanity must be strangers. 

‘* But the beard is not merely for ornament, itis 
for use. Nature never does anything in vain, she 
is economical and wastes nothing. She would 
never erect a bulwark were her domain unworthy 
of protection, or were there no enemy to invade it. 
I shall proceed to show that the beard is intended 
as a bulwark, and designed for the protection of the 
health. The beard has a tendency to prevent 
diseases of the lungs by guarding their portals, 
The moustache particularly, as we have already 
seen, prevents the admission of particles of dust 
into the lungs, which are the fruitful cause of 
disease. It also forms a respirator more efficient 
than the cunning hand of man can fabricate. Man 
fashions his respirator of wire, curiously wrought; 
nature makes hers of hair placed where it bee 
and not requiring to be put on like a muzzle. 
Diseases of the head and throat are also prevented 
by wearing the beard.” 

The pictorial sketches in ‘ Punch’ have 
duly reported the progress of ‘the moustache 
movement,” which is, however, an event 0 
graver meaning than these jocular represel 
tations imply. Several. medical men have 
lately expressed their opinion as to the i- 
portant bearing of the custom on diseases t00 
frequent in this country:— 

“Tn an article in the ‘Edinburgh News,’ the 
masons in that city were recommended, on the 
score of health, to wear the moustache and bea 
as a preventative to breathing the fine dust which 
so much injures the working mason, and shortens 
his life. The recommendation wag given by a grave 
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professor at Edinburgh—Dr. Alison, who would 
be the last, it is said, to countenance anything like 
puppyism—or continentalism shall we call it-—on 
the part of our operatives. The consequence is, 
that nearly all the masons in Scotland, in the north 
of England, and even, we understand, in certain 
districts of Ireland, have begun to cultivate mous- 
taches! Other trades, such as millers, cabinet 
makers, steel grinders, and the like, are rapidly 
following this example. The practice of wearing 
the moustache, and even the imperial, is an old 
British one, as every one knows; but it is really 
from knowing its beneficial influence in lengthening 
the lives and. protecting the health of German, 
French, and other continental stone-cutters and 
masons, that its revival in this country is advised ; 
and the recommendation is uow being carned out 
by the Glasgow masons. 

‘Tt is a notorious fact that cavalry regiments 
suffer less than regiments of the line from con- 
sumption. Their beards and moustaches act like a 
respirator; and the same line of reasoning applies 
with greater force to stone-masons and other trades 
where impalpable fine dust is breathed into the 
lungs. In the south of Germany—in Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, for example—where freestone is ex- 
tensively worked, and where the masons are fine- 
looking, muscular fellows with large beards, such 
a disease as phthisis is never heard of.” 


Of the Russian soldiers, and their beards, 
a curious anecdote is related:— 


‘“When the Russian soldiers were first com- 
pelled to part with their beards, that they might 
look like other European troops, they complained 
that the cold struck into their jaws and gave them 
the toothache. The sudden deprivation of a warm 
covering might have occasioned this and other local 
affections. But they are not said to have com- 
plained that they had lost their wits. On the con- 
trary, in the days of Peter the Great they are re- 
ported to have made a ready use of them in relation 
to this very subject. Other arguments had been 
used in vain for persuading them to part with that 
comfortable covering which nature had provided for 
their cheeks and chins, when one of their priests re- 
presented to them that their good Czar had given 
orders for them to be shaved only from the most 
religious motives, and a special consideration of 
what concerned them most nearly. They were 
about to march against the Turks. The Turks, as 
they well knew, wore beards, and it was of the 
utmost importance that they should distinguish 
themselves from the misbelievers by this visible 
mark, for otherwise their protector, St. Nicholas, 
in whom they trusted, would not know his own 
people. This was so cogent a reason that the 
whole army assented to it, and a general shaving 
took place. But when the campaign against the 
Turks was over, and the same troops were ordered 
to march against the Swedes, the soldiers called for 
the priest, and told him they must now let their 
beards grow again—for the Swedes shaved, and 
they must take care St. Nicholas might know his 
friends from his foes.” 


Asa specimen of other parts of the book, 
Wwe give some of the remarks on ‘red hair,’ 
worthy of being considered by those who are 
prone to depreciate that colour:— 

“In ancient times the nations who were the 
most polished, the most civilized, and the most 
skilful in the fine arts, were passionately fond of 
red hair. The Gauls, the ancestors of the modern 
French, had the same preference, though that 
colour is now in disrepute by their descendants, 
who like black hair. In some districts of Africa 
they prefer light hair. A taste for red hair, how- 
ever, still exists in extensive regions. The Turks, 
or example, are fond of women who have red. hair, 
while the modern Persians have a strong aversion 
to it. The inhabitants of Tripoli, who probably 
learned it from the Turks, give their hair a red 
tinge by the aid of vermillion. The women of 
Scinde and the Decean are also fond of dyeing 
their hair yellow and red, as the Romans did, in 
mmnitation of German hair. 


“There is among Europeans generally a strong 





dislike to red hair; but in Spain red hair is ad- 
mired almost to adoration, and there is a story told 
of one of our naval commanders, who luxuriated 
in fiery locks, being idolized and caressed in conse- 
quence, by the Spanish women, and looked upon 
as a perfect Adonis. 

“*Red hair is often considered a deformity ; but 
why it should be, it is hard to say, since in all cases 
the hair and complexion suit each other admirably ; 
the ‘golden locks’ and ‘sunny tresses’ of the poets 
invariably accompanied the blonde, frank, and 
manly faces inherited from Saxon ancestors. We 
have heard of ‘ villanous red hair,’ and ‘horrid red 
whiskers ;> but hair is only ‘villanous’ and 
whiskers ‘horrible’ when the first is dirty, and the 
last worn without regard to the kind of cheeks 
they surround. 

‘* As a consolation for red-haired people, I may 
state that the Chinese rather mean to compliment 
us when they apply the term, ‘Hung Maow Kwie’ 
literally ‘red-haired devil.’ Mr. P. P. Thoms, a 
very good Chinese linguist, thus explains the 
epithet :—‘ Red,’ he observes, ‘is beautiful to the 
Chinese ; they extol the peach flower, because of 
its form and delicate red colour ; all the fronts of 
their houses are red ; they use the vermillion pencil. 

* ¢Tf red be thus beautiful, how can their desig- 
nating Europeans red-haired people imply insult ? 
With regard to the word Kwei,’ he continues, 
‘there is no occasion for us to take it in its most 
offensive signification, that of evil, it being a 
general term for spirits, whether good or evil, and 
equivalent to our word spirits.’ Thus ‘red-haired 
devil’ becomes ‘ beautiful! spirit.’ 

‘*The Germans hold light hair in estimation, and 
the Roman ladies of old had a great partiality for 
flame-coloured locks. 

‘*Red hair has been almost universally given to 
warriors, and golden tresses to ladies.” 


On the subject of ‘ Trade and Commerce in 
Human Hair’ some singular statements are 
made, which we venture to say will make the 
hair of some readers stand on end, if that is a 
phenomenon ever witnessed off the electric 
stool:— 


“Formerly, the manufacturers of artificial hair 
into wigs, ladies’ curls, &c., obtained a consider- 
able portion of their supply at home from hospitals, 
prisons, and workhouses ; but now the hair is not 
cropped compulsorily, as was formerly the case, 
and the poor and distressed, or criminal, are not 
deprived of their fair and valued tresses. It must 
be understood that female hair alone is of any use 
to the hair-worker, from its length and curling 
properties. That most prized, is the grey hair of 
aged persons, which can be prepared to any shade. 

‘Light hair all comes from Germany, where it 
is collected by a company of Dutch farmers, who 
come over for orders once ayear. It would appear 
that either the fashion or the necessity of England 
has, within a recent period, completely altered the 
relative demands from the two countries. Forty 
years ago, according to one of the first dealers in 
the trade, the light German hair alone was called 
for, and he almost raved about a peculiar golden 
tint which was supremely prized, and which his 
father used to keep very close, only producing it to 
favourite customers, in the same manner that our 
august sherry-lord or hock-herr spares to particular 
friends—or now.and then, it is said, to influential 
literary characters—a few magnums of some rare 
and renowned vintage. This treasured article he 
sold at 8s. an ounce—nearly double the price of 
silver. Now all this has passed away—and the 
dark shades of brown from France are chiefly called 
for. 

‘*So constant and regular is this traffic that the 
hair-cutters in France know exactly where to go 
for their year’s crop. 

**Keeping an account of the villages from which 
they gathered their supply for a certain year, they 
know that they will not be able to cut in the same 





places ti!l the arrival of another given year. And 
not only can they calculate as to quantity, but the | 
value of each local harvest is also well known, and | 
almost fixed; for within a space of from ten to | 


fifteen leagues, the quality varies, as we are told, 
so much as to make a difference of from ten ta 
twenty sous per pound weight. 

“The original price of the hair, as purchased 
from the village maidens, is, as we have seen, about 
five shillings per pound. The tradesmen engaged 
in the preparations of sorting, curling, and dress- 
ing it, purchase it at a price of ten shillings per 
pound; and after it has gone through their hands, 
it acquires a value of from twenty to eighty shillings 
per pound weight ; and this is at the rate it is pur- 
chased. by the hair-dresser. 

‘‘By the skill of the hair-dresser, the price is 
again raised to an almost indefinite extent, and 
must be calculated by the degree of labour and 
dextexity employed on it. 

‘Thus a peruke, containing only three ounces 
of hair, originally costing less than a shilling, is 
frequently sold at the price of twenty-five to thirty 
shillings. 

‘The quantity of hair produced by the annual 
harvest is calculated at two hundred thousand 
pounds’ weight. The sales of one house alone, in 
Paris, which supplies four hair-cutting establish- 
ments in the western country, amount to four hun- 
dred thousand francs annually.” 


We must not omit to mention that the book 
abounds in apposite classical quotations and 
allusions, and that the pictorial illustrations 
add to the interest of the volume. 





Lights and Shadows of Artist Life and Cha- 
racter. By James Smith, author of ‘ Wilton 
and its Associations.’ Bentley. 

Or artists and artist-life this volume is a well- 

stored treasury of anecdotes. The author 

does riot attempt any formal biographies or 
connected sketches, but he has’ gathered to- 
gether, with great industry and some judg- 
ment, an immense amount of miscellaneous 
information as to the character, habits, and 
works of men famous in the annals of art. 

The anecdotes are’ grouped’ under various 

headings, such as, Early Intimations of Genius 

Llhustrated im the Childhood of Artists, The 

Pursuit of Art under Difficulties, and The 

Domestic Life of Artists: ‘One chapter is 

devoted to the jealousies and rivalries of artists, 

and another to the more agreeable subject of 
the gétierous appreciation and encouragement 
of aspiring genius and skill. “The contents of 
the volume being’ so varied, our notice must 
be general, and the best recommendation will 
be to exhibit some specimens of the materials 
which Mr. Smith has laboriously and ingeni- 
ously arranged as ‘ Lights and Shadows of 
Artist Life and Character.” We commence 
with some extracts from the chapter on the 
married life of artists. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
on one of his pupils confidentially informing 
him that he had taken a wife, gave him the 
comforting assurance that the step he had 
ventured on had ruined him as a painter. Sir 

Joshua himself lived and died a bachelor, and 

his dictum must therefore be received with 

some reservation. But certainly the majority 

of Mr. Smith’s anecdotes on this head have a 

discouraging and dismal tone:— 

‘The miseries of Albert Durer’s married life 
have almost passed into a proverb, and therefore 
claim but a passing allusion. His wife was a 
woman of a penurious and sordid disposition, and 
the asperity of her temper is generally believed 
not only to have embittered, but to have shortened 
her husband’s days. Sic itur ‘ad astra. 

* Lanzi relates of Andrea Vanucchi, that from 
the time of his marriage with Luctezio del Fede 
until his death, he was perpetually suffering under 
the pressure of domestic wretchedness. Vasari, in 
his first edition of his ‘ Lives of the Painters,’ men- 
tions that Vanucchi was despised by his friends 
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and abandoned. by his employers; in. consequence 
of his unhappy marriage, and that owing to tlie 
malignant influence of his wife, he suffered’ his 
father and mother to starve; that her arrogance 
and yiolence'were stich a8 to’ expel her husband’s 
pupils (Vasari among the number) from the house, 
and that the poor'man’s'’ life was‘ rendered utterly 
miserable by his union with this. unmitigated 
shrew. isi * , * % * 

‘¢To a#esimilarly injudicious choice of a wife, 
Hondekoeter owed his total loss of self-respect and 
the wreck :of his reputation as.a man. In early 
life: there was: so:much natural piety and sobriety 
in his character, that-he half. determined on for- 
saking his profession, and entering the church; 
and on one occasion: he is) said ‘to have:delivered a 
discourse in' the’ church of Sti John at. Utrecht, 
strongly marked by learning, eloquence, and_piety. 
His:marriage, however, sapped the foundations of 
his. moral: character. He was not only atfilicted 
witha bad wife, but:she filled his: house with five 
of her:sisters worse than Herself. 5 All his efforts to 
mollify the violence of : their tempers, and diminish 
the irregularities'of their conduct, were of no effect. 
He therefore took refuge in a tavern, and drowned 
his domestic sorrows: im drink: :: Night» found him 
staggering home in a state of drumkem stupefaction, 
the morning saw him working:at: his easel with an 
unsteady hand, repentant and, for: the: moment, 
strong in his resolutions of amendment; ‘but when 
the évening again arrived, it witnessed a repetition 
of the follies of that which -had preceded it. During 
one/of these drinking bouts;-2 woman:tushed into 
the room, where he was carousing, to sliclter: her- 
self from the fury of her husband, who! pursued her. 
1Hondekoeter’s' ‘sword was promptly:drawn ‘in her 
defence; and: beihg attacked by three or fdur assail- 
ants, he parried)their blows,;.and woimded one of 
them dangerously.:; The gallant resistance! he had 
Offered, subjected him to the charge of being: the 
“woman's :paramouz; though, ‘te de him justice, ‘he 
happearscto haveibéen a perfect stranger tojher, and 
eheiwas thrown<inté: prison; from which: he ‘had con- 
siderable: difficulty: in obtaining» his release; This 
ogeutrbned did uatiof:course” improve :his relations 
withy his tifesnori/did it:in! anyway detach’ him 
nfvom ithesé: habits <of intemperance which hadinow 
ebecombiinvetérate. ! Hxcesses:at nightahd remorse 
in the morning constitute the chistery of his:daily 
slide, 2yHich they beth combined :to:shortens:!1 

dccotf Miwabeth Gheton, a charming artist, ‘conspi- 
sevens aliké for thei amiability: df ther character!and 
othe !wersatility: of ‘her! talents, ‘matried,! at:ithe ' age 
copsixty; the Sieurde Fay, dnvengincer df eminence, 
who was not much younger»xthan!-herself:; |The 
eMhian 398, in every.respect,,a,,singular.one, and it 
Would: be difficult .to imagine anything more phile- 
sophical or unselfish: than. Mademoiselle Cheron’s 
conduet in this respect, She had long felt. the 
highest esteem for the object of-her choice, and 
conferred her hand upon him, with'no other object 
than to give him a legal title to the ‘wealth she had 
accumulated in the practice of her-profession. As 
they issued from the church  inwhich the marriage 
ceremony had been performed, -she said to her hus- 
band, ‘Then we are ati length united, Monsieur, 
@ la bonne heure,.. Friendship divided from love 
demands no more.’ And they parted at the church- 
door, each, to their, respective homes. 

‘‘ Tt was, the evil fortune of Nicholas Berghem 
to ally himself with a shrew... His wife was the 
daughter of an artist nanied Wils, and there were 
no bounds to her avariée, or her influence over her 
husband. She compelled him to apply himself in- 
cessantly to the labours of the easel, and transact- 
ing her own domestic duties in an apartment imme- 
diately below:thatof “her husband, her quick ear 
soon detected*a: momentary cessation from work 
on his part, by the suspension of the songs with 
which he was accustomed to console himself while 
painting ; and thereupon she would ;beat a lively 
wreveillée on the ceiling with a broom-handle to 
recall the poor drudge to a sense of duty; at the 
same time taking especial care that her husband’s 
earnings found their way into no other purse than 
her own.” 


It is satisfactory to observe that the majo- 


rity. of.such..cases refer to foreign countries, | 


where domestic comfort, as Englishmen under- 


stand it; is notgeneral in any class of society. 
Among’ English artists there are many in- 
‘stances of connubial happiness, such as these 
of Gainsborough and Blake :— 


‘‘The circumstance of Gainsborough’s union was 
not without-a dash of romance in it. It happened 
in one of his pictorial excursions amongst the woods 
of Sussex, that he sat down to make a sketch of 
some fine trees, with sheep reposing below and 
wood-doves ice | above, when a young woman 
entered unexpectedly upon the scene, and was at 
once admitted into the landscape and the feelings 
of the artist. The name of this young lady was 
Margaret Burr; she was of Scottish extraction, 
and in her sixteenth year, and to the charms of 
good sense and good looks, she added a clear 
annuity of two hundred pounds. These are mat- 
ters which no writer of romance would overlook, 
and were accordingly felt by a young, an ardent, 
and susceptible man: nor must I omit: to tell that 
country. rumours conferred other attractions. She 
was.said to be the natural daughter of one of our 
exiled princes; nor-was,she, when a wife and 
mother, desirous of having this circumstance for- 
gotten. On an occasion of houschold festivity, 
when her husband was high in fame, she vindicated 
some little ostentation in her dress by whispering 
to her niece, ‘I have some right to this; for you 
know, my love, Iam a prince’s daughter.’ Prince’s 
daughter or not, she was wooed and won by Gains- 
borough, and made him a kind, a prudent, and a 
submissive wife.” 


From Allan Cunningham’s ‘Lives of the 
Painters’ thisanecdote of Gainsborough is 
derived, ‘and also the substance of what is 
thus narrated of Blake:— 


“The life of our own Blake reads far more like 
a work of fiction, than many of the clumsy narra- 
tives which profess to be such. Think of him, in 
his days of apprenticeship, applying himself closely 
to the grayer all day, and retiring to the solitude 
of his own room at night to. make drawings, and 
illustrate them with verses, for the decoration of 
hid mother’s chamber. The story of his wooing is 
as brief and characteristic as that of Robert Hall. 
He‘was' ‘describing one evening, in-company, the 
pangs of ‘unrequited love; when’ a slender, dark- 
-wyedi maiden; named: Katherine Boucher, gave ex- 
pression: to,her earnest, pity. ‘Do you pity me?’ 
said the young artist; ‘then, I love you for that.’ 
‘And I love you,’ was the frank reply. They were 
shortly afterwards:married;- and throughout a long 
and chequered life, the tenderness of her affection, 
the reverential regard in which she held his genius, 
and her unwearying co-operation with her husband 
in the labours of his profession, fully justified the 
wisdom of his choice. It is pleasant to look in 
upon him at his humble lodgings in Poland-street, 
and to watch him sketching designs, engraving 
plates, writing songs, and setting them to music, 
while the ‘dark-eyed Kate’ of his verse cheers him 
with hopeful and encouraging words. But the 
poet-painter has visions; spiritual intelligences 
hover about him, and voices from the men of old 
renown are ringing perpetually in his ears. The 
productions of his pencil and his graver reflect the 
mysticism and enthusiastic fancies of his own mind, 
and inasmuch as they are unintelligible to the mul- 
titude, they meet with little sale, and the poor 
artist daily becomes poorer. He buries himself in 
humbler lodgings, works with redoubled energy, 
penetrates yet deeper into that spiritual world with 
which he has already held communion, and comes 
at length to believe in the reality of the visions 
which his vivid imagination conjures up. 
* * * * 


“*So potent was his imagination, that visitors to 
his studio would often find the poverty-stricken 
artist gazing into space with a look of rapt enthu- 
siasm, and transferring to his canvas the lineaments 
of some hero or monarch, then standing, as he be- 
lieved, immediately before him; and the portraits, 





painted in these moods, it is but ust to add, are 
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full of character and-sentiment. There is some. 
thing inexpressibly touching in the fact of the 
noblest of all his productions, the inventions for 
the ‘Book of Job,’ having been conceived, drawn 
and engraved ‘in a small room, which served him 
for kitchen, bedchamber, and study, where he had 
no other companion but his faithful Katherine, and 
no larger income than some seventeen or eighteen 
shillings a week.’ How he laboured on, steeped to 
the very lips in poverty—too honest to contract a 
debt, too cheerful to complain—until old age over- 
took him, and how the ardour of his youth sur. 
vived the wreck of all the glowing hopes of former 
years, and how, when verging upon seventy years 
of age, his facile hand executed. upwards of a hun- 
dred illustrations of Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ no reader 
of Allan Cunningham’s genial memoir of this artist 
will need to be reminded.” 

The story of Blake’s death is one of the 
most touching scenes in the history of art:— 

“He had now reached his seventy-first year, and 
the strength of nature was fast yielding. Yet he 
was cheerful and contented to the last. ‘I glory,’ 
he said, ‘in dying, and have no grief but in leaving 
you, Katherine: we have lived happy and have 
lived long; we have been ever together, but we 
shall be divided soon! Why should I fear death! 
nor dol fear it. Ihave endeavoured to live as 
Christ commands, and have sought to worship God 
truly, in my own house, when I was not seen of 
men.’ He grew weaker and weaker ; he could no 
longer sit upright, and was laid in his bed, with 
no one to watch over him, save his wife, who, 
feeble and old herself, required help in such a 
touching duty. The Ancient of Days was sucha 
favourite with Blake, that three days before his 
death he sat bolstered up in his bed, and touched 
it with his choicest colours and in his happiest 
style. He touched and retouched it, held it at 
arm’s length, and then threw it from him, exelaim- 
ing, ‘There! that will do! I cannot mend it! 
He saw his wife in tears—she felt this was to be 
the last of his works—‘ Stay, Kate !’ cried Blake. 
‘Keep just as you are; I will draw your portrait, 
for you have ever been an angel to me.’ She 
obeyed, and the dying artist made a fine likeness. 
The very joyfulness with which this singular man 
welcomed the coming of death, made his dying 
moments intensely mournful. He lay chanting 
songs, and the verses and the music were both the 
offspring of the moment. He lamented that he 
could no longer commit those inspirations, as he 
called them, to paper. ‘ Kate,’ he said, ‘I ama 
‘changing man; I always rose and wrote down my 
thoughts, whether it rained, snowed, or shone, and 
you arose, too, and sat beside me ; this can be no 
longer.’ He died without any visible pain; his 
wife, who sat watching him, did not perceive when 
he ceased breathing.” 

The chapter on the jealousies of artists is 4 
very painful record, and some of the stories 
have most tragic conclusions. We need 


scarcely be surprised at the unworthy pas- 


sions of inferior men, when the name 0 
Michael Angelo himself appears in the dark 
catalogue :— 

“Ghirlandajo displayed the utmost jealousy of 
his pupil, Michael Angelo, whose genius, at a very 
early age, cast that of his master completely in the 
shade. To the same malignant feeling we owe the 
destruction of Michael Angelo’s superb cartoon of 
the Pisan Battle, by Baccio Bandinelli, who is 
accused of having stealthily mutilated and ulti 
mately destroyed a production described as having 
been the most extraordinary work which had ap 
peared since the revival of the arts in Italy. Nor 
was Michael Angelo himself altogether free from 
the influence of this evil passion, as was shown In 
the animosity he entertained towards Sebastiano 
del Piombo.” 

We turn to the more pleasing account of 
the generous friendship of artists, and of their 
appreciation of each other’s merit, as dis- 
played in such instances as these:— 

“ Guido’s affection for his art extended to those 
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who worthily professed it. His admiration for the 
works of Rubens elicited from him a genuine and 
generous burst of praise when they were first 
shown tohim. ‘Surely,’ said he, turning to his 
disciples, ‘this artist compounds his colours with 
blood!’ Raffaelle, Correggio, and Paolo Veronese, 
were held in the highest esteem by Guido. He 
was accustomed to say that the artist who should 
unite in his own works the admirable arrangement 
and lofty conception of Raffaelle, the beautiful 
colouring of Correggio, and the richness and ma- 
jesty of Paolo Veronese, would achieve perfection } 
and that the Caracci were always striving to reach 
that point of excellence.’ It was to his friendship 
with Guido that Vannius owed the patronage of 
the Cardinal di St. Cecilia, and the generous re- 
cognition which his own merit met with at the 
hands of Reni was cheerfully extended by Vannius 
to that of his brother artists. He was a frequent 
visitor at their studios, and was always willing to 
assist them with his advice, rejoicing in their ad- 
vancement and proud of their success; to which 
he contributed, so far as his means would extend, 
by purchasing their works. 

“Of the unfeigned homage paid to Raffaelle by 
the other great masters in art, many pleasing anec- 
dotes have been preserved, two of which it would 
be a sin to omit. Albano never spoke of the 
painter of the Transfiguration without uncovering 
his head; and Annibale Caracci desired that his 
body might be buried side by side with that ‘of 
Raffaelle, wishing, as he said, that his dust should 
mingle with that of the painter he had loved so 
well. The verdict pronounced upon the works of 
D’Urbino by Annibale on his return from Rome, 
may be quoted in further proof—if further proof 
were necessary—of his reverence for the genius of 
that divine artist. ‘After having examined the 
works of all the great Italian masters,’ said the 
Bolognese to his disciples, ‘I am convinced that 
Raffaele is, of all others, the artist in whose pro- 
ductions are the smallest defects, and who leaves 
us scarcely any desire unfulfilled.’ 

“Between Albert Durer and Lucas de Leyden 
the most cordial intercourse subsisted. They were 
rivals, but they were also friends. There were 
many points of similarity in their genius, and they 
frequently exercised their pencils upon the same 
class of subjects, undisturbed by envy, and desti- 
tute of jealousy. They exchanged portraits, and 
Durer undertook the journey to Leyden for the 
express purpose of visiting an artist for whom, and 
for whose works, he entertained the highest respect, 
while that respect was entirely reciprocated by his 
friend and fellow-painter. m ¥ 

‘‘From therough and rugged Caravaggio wecould 
scarcely expect any marked expression of his sym- 
pathy with a brother artist, and therefore we must 
set the higher value upon the characteristic excla- 
mation called forth by the sight of Annibale 
Caracci’s productions at the time of the latter 
artist’s first visit to Rome: “God be praised,’ said 
Caravaggio, ‘that I have at length found a painter 
in my time!’ 

“Piarini's admiration of Guercino was expressed 
after a more genial fashion. In compliance with 
the urgent solicitations of a religious brothethood, 
made to him on the eve of their saint's day, 
Guercino painted for the high altar of their church 
% representation of the Godhead, which the artist 
executed by the light of flambeaux in the course of 
a single night! seeing which, the astonished Tiarini 
exclaimed, ‘Signor Guercino, you do what you will, 
while we others do only what we can.’ 

“ At an earlier period of Guercino’s life, when he 
entered Venice under the wing of a friendly eccle- 
slastic, ardent and hopeful, anxious to profit by the 
example and advice of the great masters of colour 
in. that city, and desirous of entering for that pur- 
pose the school of Palma, the youthful student's 
book of designs was shown to that artist, and he, 
charmed with their beauty, exclaimed, ‘ Why. this 
scholar is in advance of me!’ Guercino blushed as 
he heard this frank encomium pronounced by one 
who had achieved so high a reputation as Palma 

3 and the latter cordially embraced a pupil so 
ful of modesty and promise. is = : 





“Velasquez was prompt to discern and free to 
praise the genius of his brethren in art. On the 
occasion of his visit to Bologna he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the frescoes executed by Colonna 


.and Mitelli, then at the height of their fame, with 


which he was so pleased that he invited them to 
enter the service of the King of Spain. 

“ Of Wilkie’s admiration of Velasquez, an illus- 
tration is afforded by the anecdote which M. Viardot 
relates, after the liveliest French fashion, and not, 
of course, without a dash of French exaggeration, 
‘Every day,’ says our authority, ‘Wilkie would 
repair to the Museum, and there, planting himself 
before Los Borrachos (which ‘douce Davie’ re- 
garded as the master-piece of Velasquez), he would 
pass three hours in ecstatic silence, and then, over- 
come by fatigue and admiration, he would heave an 
expressive ‘Ouf!’ from the bottom of his chesi, take 
up his hat and depart.’” 

There is along chapter on ‘ Regal Patron- 
age of Art,’ containing many noble records; 
but they are less strikingly pleasing than the 
anecdotes of the mutual courtesies and gene- 
rosities of artists themselves. But we must 
quote two brief anecdotes of the great 
Napoleon:— ‘ 

““When the French took possession of Milan, 
the ‘Codice Atiantico’ of Leonardo da Vinci, con- 
taining upwards of seventeen hundred sketches from 
the pencil of that artist, fell into the hands of the 
victorious army. That folio and ‘ Petrarch’s 
Virgil’ Napoleon carried to his hotel himself, suf- 
fering no one to touch them, and exclaiming, with 
the utmost delight, ‘Questi sono miei!’ During 
Wilson the landscape painter’s residence at Genoa, 
he was elected a member of the Ligurian Academy 
of Arts, and, in that capacity, accompanied Napo- 
leon in his tour of inspection through the Academy. 
While the great captain was pausing before one of 
Wilson’s productions, a malicious artist. reminded 
Napoleon that it was the production of an English- 
man. The hero of Marengo turned upon the 
malignant whisperer a glance of fire, and exclaim- 
ing, in tones of stern reproof, Le talent n'a pas de 
pays; resumed his examination of the pictures.” 

The few quotations we have given will 
show the nature of Mr. Smith’s selections of 
anecdotes, and his style of narrating them. 
To artists the work will afford special instrue- 
tion and entertainment, while it presents:to 
the student of human nature a wide range of 
varied and interesting character. 








Cherry and Violet. A Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Author of * Mary Powell.’ 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Ephemeris; or, Leaves from ye Journall of 
Marian Drayton. R. and G. Seeleye. 

Tue author of ‘ Mary Powell’ continues with 

success her tales in imitation of the antique. 

There seems to be a sufficient demand. for 

such works among readers fond of quaintness 

or novelty; and a writer having acquired 
facility in this style of composition acts 
wisely in meeting the popular taste. But for 
the general interests of literature we trust 
that this antiquarian mania may not too 
much spread. For variety’s sake it is plea- 
sant to read ‘The Colloquies of Edward 

Osborne,’ or ‘The Provocations of Madame 

Palissy,’ just as there was amusement in 

‘Mr. Pips his Diary,’ in imitation of the old 

original. But it will become intolerable if 

whole battalions of books issue from the press 
not only in ancient binding and typography, 
but in a style of artificial simplicity.and ela- 
borate quaintness. . We hope the author of 

‘ Mary Powell * may not find many imitators ; 

and except she is herself fortunate.in the 

choice of subjects, her own. vein will be soon 
wrought out. ‘Cherry and Violet’ is a tale 





of the Great Plague of London, told prettily 
enough, but with nothing of the wild and 
terrible interest belonging to the actual re- 
cords of that time, and which De Foe has 
transfused into his graphic narrative. From 
the following passage the drift of the tale may 
be guessed :— 

“Soon after, Kitty gave birth to twin daughters, 
the sweetest little dears that ever were seen, whom 
she very prettily insisted on naming Violet and 
Cherry. But now, the plague being more and 
more talked of, and she being unable to nurse both, 
it became a momentous question with her whether 
to bring one up by hand or send it to a foster-nurse 
in the country. At length, the latter was decided 
upon; and little Violet was put out to nurse at 
Lewisham. 

‘* And now the judgment of God fell very heavy 
on us; insomuch that amid the general visitation 
and bereavement, it would have been strange in- 
deed. if even the unzfflicted could have been so 
unfeeling as to hold back from the general mourn- 
ing. The cry from every pulpit and every altar 
was, ‘Spare, O Lord, spare thy people, whom thou 
hast redeemed with thy precious blood;’ and the 
churches were open ail day long and crowded with 
penitents, till it was found that contagion was 
thereby augmented; whereon all but the bold fell 
to exchanging public for private devotion. 

‘* About this time, poor Kitty Braidfcot fell into 
much danger. She was nursing her little Cherry 
one morning, and saying to me how her heart 
yearned for a sight of its twin-sister, when, as if in 
answer to her wish, in comes the foster-nurse, 
looking defiant and heated, with the infant in her 
arms, whom without more ado she sets upon the 
table, and then retreats to the door. 

*¢<There’s your babby, mistress,’ says she 
bluntly, ‘and you owes me one and twenty 
shillings for the last six weeks’ nursing, at three 
and sixpence a week . . . it’s taken the plague, and 
I can’t have my own babby infected, so I declines 
the farther charge of it—'tis a puny little thing, 
and I doesn’t think would anyhow ha’ lived long.’ 

‘‘*Puony!’ cries Kitty, with eyes darting fire, 
‘why, you've starved it for the sake of your own 
baby!: ‘Twas as fine a child as this, and now a 
downright skeleton!’ 

‘‘The woman had an answer on her lips, but 
something in Kitty's eye and in her own heart 
suddenly abashed her; and with a ‘Marry come 
up!”:she: hastily turned about and quitted the 
house, without so much as asking again for her one 
ard twenty shillings.” 

The slight accommodation of the style to the 
times and scenes of the stories told by the 
author of ‘ Mary Powell’ is pleasant and agree- 
able compared with the studied affectation dis- 

layed in ‘Ephemeris; or, Ye Journall of 
nee Drayton.’ Here the chief imitation of 
the antique lies in attempting to make the 
spelling as bad as possible. The whole book 
is printed in the ‘Jeames’ Diary’ style, and 
the result is as painful to the reader as it must 
have been eruel to the compositors. Walter 
Savage Landor was once astrenuous advocate 
of reformation in spelling on phonetic prin- 
ciples, and his zeal was mainly checked by the 
difficulty of getting printers to deviate from 
established orthography. A statement like 
this isa satisfactory proof of the progress of 
education, and any attempt to reduce the in- 
telligent co-operation of the printing-office to 
the mechanical copying of an author’s follies 
ought to be diseouraged. Here is the style in 
which Marian Drayton’s diary is printed: — 

“ Breake not myn herte! Oh Joan my syster! 
howe shal I telle thee of myne importable and 
bytter griefe, Yett, peace, peace, he is verie farre 
from. all doloure nowe, why sholde I so wepe for 
hym! 
we But oh! my syster, a sen’nyght adone, we dyd 
almoste taste gladresse, so comfortted we were 
concernyng him, lokyng that he sholde shortlye be 
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fre. And so bearyng as methoght, goode tydynges 
of a,release that myght come, I made hast to his 
derke pryson house to cary hym worde of the same; 
but enteryng in, found hym aslepe. And because 
I desyred not to awaken hym, knowyng hym to be 
often 'tymes fulle wearie, I wythdrewe my selfe a 
lytell space, as it were an halfe houre or moe. 
Then goeing in softlye, I behelde him euen where 
T had left. hym, styll slepyng, his heade upon his 
hande, syttyng immoveable upon his seate.” 


Against this foolish imitation of the blunders 
aid irregularities of the literature of former 
generations we must stienuously protest. If 
there is a fancy for the quaintness often found 
in old books, occasional eccentricities of ortho- 
graphy included, there is neither wit nor 
wisdom. in. studiously cramming every. page 
with bluuders, now that some uniformity’ of 
spelling has been gradually attained, to the 
great comfort of authors, printers, and readers. 
Aswliterary curiosity in the fanciful reprint of 
ati antiquated diary, the conceit was allowable ; 
but the reading is painful to modern ortho- 
graphers, and more attention is needed to 
decypher the words than to follow the text. 

To the story of ‘Marian Drayton’ we have 
nothing to object, and we have marked, some 


passages of high merit, but we shall be sorry 


ta:find the “ Seeleyes, dwellinge in the Flete 
Strete,” or any other respectable publishers, 
notof the medieval school, who long for “the 
good old times” of popular ignorance, en¢ou- 
raging such barbarisms of printing. 





The..dafe. and Martyrdom. of Savonarola. 
‘By. R.. BR. Madden, M.R.1.A., author of 
i Bawel in Turkey, Syria, and Palestine.’ 


Wewhby. 
MaiisRoscox, in his ‘Life of Lorenzo de 
Medicis “has given a very unfair account of 
Sa¥onarola! * He ‘speaks of him as a fanatic 
atid'ah impostor, and ascribes his hostility to 
the, Médici to unworthy motives. Mr. Roscoe 
hig’ been misled by. writers whose business it 
Wit. to, prepare, panegyrics on the Medicean 
amily, , Excepting through these sources he 
seems to have little knowledge of the character 
apd proceedings of the patriot-reformer, and 
caii scarcely have examined his writings or the 
works of ‘his biographers: In the absence of 
nioré special study, the account of Savonarola 
givetr by well-known writers, such as Muratori 
and Tiraboschi, onght to have led Mr. Roscoe 
to further inquiry as to the history of one who 
layed so important a part in those times. 
hy true character of ‘The Monk of Ferrara’ 
is now beginning to be generally known, in 
spite of the misrepresentations of religious 
bigotry, and the neglect of mere writers on 
art. and literature. Recently, the discovery of 
the inedited correspondence of the friar, by 
the: Padre Marchese, and the history of his 
career, given in the Padre’s work, ‘Il Marco 
Tilustrato,’ have attracted much of the atten- 
tion’ of ‘the learned. “Of the researches of 
Padre Marchese, and of most of the authors, 
in recent or remoter times, who have thrown 
any light on the life and Jabours of Savonarola, 
Mr. Madden presents in this work aclear and 
full analysis, with frequent extracts, both from 
the works of the reformer and from the writ- 
ings of biographers and historians who treat 
of his lifé and times. » The spirit: in which the 
book is written may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing ‘passage, which contains the author's 
ear estimate of the’ ‘subject of his bio- 
raphy :— 
as Of all men of singular mark and exalted merit, 
eminently great and good, master-spirits of their 





age. and country, who-have left the stamp of their 
genius and originality.on the time and clime in 
which they flourished—none have suffered so much 
injustice from their contemporaries, or have had so 
much wrong done to their memories in after-ages, 
asthe eloquent, bold, uncompromising preacher of 
Gospel truth, the uadaunted denouncer of all un- 
christian courses in high places, of all abuses in his 
Church, in-its court, and in religious orders—the 
Dominican friar of Ferrara, Girolamo Savonarola, 
who suffered death in Florence, in the year of our 
Lord 1498. 

‘* A large portion of the learned, and, alas! the 
religious world, with few exceptions, either are un- 
acquainted with his works, or knowing them at the 
hands of compilers or critics having no sympathies 
with his opinions, hold the author either in suspicion 
or contempt, or abhorrence. 

‘* Fra Girolamo figures in a variety of categories. 
He is a heretic with some, a fanatic with others, a 
sacerdotal demagogue with many, a reformer of a 
suspicious character with several. 

‘*He appears to have been considered an amiable 
and pious enthusiast by a great many, alas! by 
great numbers of our literary people of note, as one 
verging on insanity, whom it might have been bet- 
ter to have shut up in an asylum for the insane, 
than to have strangled and then burnt at a stake, 
on account of his alleged extravagances, 

‘* With a few, however, who have read some of 
his works, and not read of them only, but who have 
tracked out in the mine of history the small vein of 
truth regarding this man, that runs through the 
notices of his contemporaries, of his career and its 
termination—who have no purpose to serve but to 
find out.the truth, and to tell it, utterly irrespec- 
tive of its bearings,on the unhappy polemics of our 
times—Savonarola holds the character of a great 
Christian: hero. 

‘*He appears to have been raised up by Provi- 
dence at a crisis more terrible and perilous, perhaps, 
than any that has preceded or has followed it, to 
cry out against the iniquities that damaged and en- 
dangered his Church, and to combat with the ene- 
inies within its:gates; and those that beset its altars 
and its throne. 

‘The intrepid Dominican preached incessantly 
on the ealamities of the Church, against the chief 
and heads of the clergy, to whom he ascribed them ; 
predicted that religion would be renewed, and 
prayed for that renewal with all the fervour of a 
man whose soul was absorbed in that one object. 

“The Medici, in their turn, and their adherents, 
denounced what they deemed. fanaticism, licenti- 
ousness, atid democratic doctrines in the pulpit : 
they made war on Savonarola. They first egged on 
the money traffickers of Florence, the Lombards 
having banking interests to protect, against the 
divine who denounced their usurious practices. 
They then set the Franciscan monks of Florence 
against the Dominican—pulpit was pitted against 
pulpit, preacher was excited against preacher. Re- 
ligion was dragged into the service of politics, and 
the ministers of peace were engaged in mortal con- 
flict with: the characters and the orthodoxy of the 
faith of one another. 

‘*Savonarola’s denunciations against the abuses in 
the Church, and the scandal of the life of Alexander 
the Sixth, were answered with imputations on his 
own faith,and accusations of all kinds against him, 
in all his relations, both public and private. 

“The reader will bear in mind that Savonarola’s 
vehement predication of the necessity for the reno- 
vation of the Church, this continuous cry de Planctu 
Ecclesiz, was from the time of the elevation of 
Alexander the Sixth to the Pontifical throne, to the 
latter part of 1498, 

‘When Sayonarola began to call for a remedy 
for the calamities of the Church, he, a young 
Dominican Friar, then about thirty-eight years of 
age, there was a German, boy, in a small town of 
Saxony, who was destined one day t# become an 
Augustinian Friar, and in the course of less than a 
quarter of a century, to make, not a reform of the 
Church, but a revolution. If Savonarola’s cry for 


a salutary reform, of abuses had not been silenced, 
by a great crime against justice, against Heaven 








and humanity, perhaps that revolution might not 
have taken place. 

“The labours of Savonarola were not limited to 
the spiritual interests of the people ; the material in. 
terests of the poor, and the civil rights of his fellow. 
citizens, were the frequent objects of his solicitude, 
His successes were not confined to his triumphs ag 
a preacher, a director of studies, a theologian, an 
exponent of mysteries, an interpreter of Scripture, 
a denouncer of the abuses in the court of Rome, a 
rebuker of Alexander the Sixth of unhappy memory, 
and the Cardinal Princes of his court, a bewailer of 
the calamities of the Church, eventually a prophet 
of evil to Italy, of good success to the French sove- 
reign, of discomfiture tu the family of the Medici, 
and their ally, the Roman Pontiff. 

“He took a part in favour of the Florentine peo- 
ple, and of their republic, against the aristocracy 
and the merchants who were princes there; and for 
the first time in the world since Apostolic days, at 
least, he preached up, and successfully for a long 
time, a solemn league and covenant between the 
rights of the people and the interests of religion; 
between civil liberty and Church government ; be- 
tween the people and the priesthood ; between civi- 
lization and Christianity.” 

The foregoing extract is a most favourable 
specimen of the author's literary style, the 
book generally being somewhat tame and 
tedious. For varied learning and laborious 
research few writers of the day are more dis 
tinguished, but the accumulated materials are 
presented with very little method or skill: 
Instead of digesting the information compiled 
from many sources, and forming a continuous 
narrative, page after page of extracts is often 
given with a few connecting remarks. Even 
in the opening chapter this is done; a page 
from Denina’s ‘ Revolutions of Italy’ being 
followed by extracts from Guizot, Dr. Miley, 
Gibbon, and Dr. Doyle. This scrupulousness 
of giving the words, as well as the substance, 
of the authorities to whom he is indebted, 
makes the work all the more valuable for pur- 
poses of reference. 

This life of Savonarola is quite a storehouse 
of valuable facts, not only about his personal 
history, but about the times in which he lived. 
The numerous extracts from the writings of 
the good friar add to the worth and complete- 
ness of the work. A skilful biographer has 
here all the materials at hand for an accurate 
and interesting memoir, while the student 
who seeks to enter more deeply into the sub- 
ject, will find every available source of infor 
mation carefully indicated. An. appendix 
contains a classified list of the works of 

Savonarola, which are very numerous, and 
some of them of great rarity. In another 
appendix a notice is given of the biographies 
of Savonarola, and the works that treat of his 
career. It is astonishing how little the true 
history of so remarkable a man has been 
known, and how much calumny has gained 
credit, when we see the abundance of authentic 
information about him put on record by cele 
brated writers, from Guicciardini and Machi- 
avelli down to our own time, when Fra 
Vicenzo Marchese has published many new 
documents throwing light on his life and mar- 
tyrdom. A work of considerable research and 
ably written, published anonymously about 
ten years since (Whittaker and Co.), ‘ The 
Life and Times of Savonarola,’ was the first 
original biography presented to English 
readers. ‘With the additional facts collected 
in Mr. Madden’s book’ another popular bio- 
graphy might now be written, and if trans 
lated into Italian might prove of good service 
in hastening the regeneration of that country, 
of which Savonarola was one of the greatest 
men and noblest martyrs. 
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Clotel; or, the President's Daughter. A 
Narrative of Slave Life in the United 
States. By William Wells Brown, a 
Fugitive Slave. Partridge and Oakey. 

Ty1s tale of American slavery is one of deep 

interest. ‘The writer has not the literary art 

and dramatie skill which have gained for the 
story of Uncle Tom its world-wide popularity, 
but he writes with the force and earnestness 
of one who has himself been a slave, and who 
keenly feels the wrongs of the coloured race. 

Clotel was a daughter of Thomas Jefferson, 

the writer of the ‘Declaration of Indepen- 

dence,’ in which it is said:—‘* We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their 

Creator with certain inalienable rights, and 

that among these are life, liberty, and the 

airsuit of happiness.” The tale opens with a 
Raritan of a sale of slaves, among whom, 
or among which, as an American would say, 
as of cattle or goods, were Clotel and her 
sister; the latter, with their mothers,’being 
bought by a speculator making up a gang for 
the New Orleans market. We cannot give 
any outline of the story of Clotel, which is 
fall. of striking incidents, and ends in a fear- 
fully. tragic manner. None of the details of 
thenarrative exceed the daily scenes of injus- 
tice and cruelty witnessed in all the Slave 

States... Instead of citing any passages of the 

story, we give a few sentences from the pre- 

fatory notice, explaining the object of the 
book, and also the opening paragraphs of one 
of the chapters :— 

‘In all grades of society are to be found men 
who either hold, buy, or sell slaves, from the states- 
men and doctors of divinity, who can own their 
hundreds, down to the person who can purchase 
but one, Were it not for persons in high places 
owning slaves, and thereby giving the system a re- 
putation, and especially professed Christians, 
Slavery would long since have been abolished. 
The influence of the great ‘honours the corruption, 
and chastisement doth therefore hide his head.’ 
The great aim of the true friends of the slave should 
be to lay bare the institution, so that the gaze of the 
world may be upon it, and cause the wise, the 
prudent, and the pious to withdraw their support 
from it, and leave it to its own fate. It does the 
cause of emancipation but little good to cry out in 
tones of execration against the traders, the kid- 
nappers, the hireling overseers, and brutal drivers, 
so long as nothing is said to fasten the guilt on 
those who move in a higher circle. 

‘The fact that slavery was introduced into the 
American colonies, while they were under the con- 
trol of the British Crown, is a sufficient reason why 
Englishmen should feel a lively interest in its aboli- 
tion; and now that the genius of mechanical in- 
vention has brought the two countries so near 
together, and both having one language and one 
literature, the influence of British public opinion is 
very great on the people of the New World.” 


The landing of the pilgrim fathers in the 
meafower is contrasted with the arrival of 
the first slave-ship on the American coast:— 


“On the last day of November, 1620, on the 
confines of the Grand Bank of Newfound!and, lo! 
we behold one little solitary tempest-tossed and 
weather-beaten ship; it is all that can be seen on 
the length and breadth of the vast intervening soli- 
tudes, irom the melancholy wilds of Labrador and 
New England's iron-bound shores, to the western 
coasts of Ireland and the rock-defended Hebrides, 
but one lonely ship greets the eye of angels or of 
men, on this great thoroughfare of nations in our 
age, Next in moral grandeur was this ship to the 
great discoverer’s: Columbus found a continent; 
the Mayflower brought the seed-wheat of states 
and empire, That is the Mayflower, with its ser- 
vants of the living God, their wives and little ones, 





hastening to lay the foundations of nations in the 
occidental lands of the setting-sun. Hear the voice 

of prayer to God for his protection, and the glorious 
music of praise, as it breaks into the wild tempest 

of the mighty deep, upon the ear of God. \ Here in* 
this ship are greatand good men. Justice, mercy, 

humanity, respect for the rights of all; each man 

honoured, as he was useful to himself and others; 

labour respected, law-abiding men, constitution- 

making and respecting men; men, whom no tyrant 
could conquer, or hardship overcome, with the high 

commission sealed by a Spirit divine, to establish 

religious and political liberty for all. This ship had 

the embryo elements of all that is useful, great, and 
grand in Northern institutions; it was the great 
type of goodness and wisdom, illustrated in two and 

a quarter centuries gone by; it was the good genius 

of America. 

“* But look far in the South-east, and you behold 
on the same day, in 1620, a low rakish ship hasten- 
ing from the tropics, solitary and alone, tothe New 
World. Whatis she? She is freighted with the 
elements of unmixed evil. Hark! hear those rat- 
tling chains, hear that ery of despair and wail of 
anguish, as they die away in the unpitying distance. 
Listen to those shocking oaths, the erack of that 
fiesh-cutting whip. Ah! it is the first cargo of 
slaves on their way to Jamestown, Virginia. Be- 
hold the Mayflower anchored at Plymouth Rock, 
the slave-ship in James River. Eacha parent, one 
of the prosperous, labour-honouring, law-sustaining 
institutions of the North; the other the mother of 
slavery, idleness, lynch-law, ignorance, unpaid 
labour, poverty, and duelling, despotism, the cease- 
less swing of the whip, and the peculiar institutions 
of the South. These ships are the representation 
of good and evil in the New World, even to our 
day. When shall one of those parallel lines come 
to an end?” 

This is written by a man born and brought 
up in slavery, and who never has had educa- 
tion except what he has since occasionally 
picked up. An interesting memoir of the 
author is prefixed to the work. 








NOTICES. 


The True Law of Population. By Thomas Double- 
day. Third and enlarged edition, with a Post- 
script. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WueEn Mr. Doubleday’s book on population first 

appeared it attracted considerable attention, not 

less from the novelty of the author’s views, than 
from the general importance of the subject. The 
theory, founded on a wide basis of observation, 
which Mr. Doubleday undertakes to establish, is 
thus stated :—‘‘The great law which really regu- 
lates the increase or decrease both of vegetable and 
of animal life, is this, that whenever a species or 
genus is endangered, a corresponding effort is in- 
variably made by nature for its preservation and 
continuance, by an increase of fecundity or fertility ; 
and that this especially takes place whenever such 
danger arises from a diminution of proper nourish- 
ment or food, so that, consequently, the state of 
deplethora is favourable to fertility, and that, on 
the other hand, the state of plethora is unfavour- 
able to fertility, in the ratio of the intensity of each 
state; and that this applies throughout nature 
universally. In the human species, population in- 
creases in the ratio of the poverty, and the conse- 
quent deterioration and diminution of the food of a 
large portion of the people. In support and illus- 
tration of this position a great number of physiolo- 
gical, statistical, and historical facts are adduced, 
from the sterility of cultivated plants and overfed 
poultry, up to national instances on the great scale, 
such as the fecundity of the potato-eating Irish and 
the rice-supported Chinese and Hindoos. In the 
English average population it is shown that the 
poorest classes increase the fastest. Some of the 
statistics adduced by Mr. Doubleday are very strik- 
ing, such as those supplied by the voting lists of 
burghers, freemen of various grades of life at differ- 
ent times in English towns, and the contrast pre- 


sented in certain highland parishes in Scotland, 





“with inhabitants of the same race, habits, and in 


every circumstance similar, except the abundance of 
food, which acted as a check on increase “of popu- 
lation, compared with that of the poorer districts. 
The facts are taken from Sir John MacNeill’s 
Report on the state of the Highlands, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, in 1851. 
‘*'The numbers of the prosperous districts fell from 
59, 434, in 1755, to 41,989, in 1841, ora diminu- 
tion of 17,445, being about 29 per cent: The 
numbers of the miserable districts in the west rose 
from 42,562, in 1755, to 96,304, in 1841, beingan 
increase of 53,748, or 126 per cent.” The state- 
ments of Doubleday are remarkable, and his.argu- 
ments ingenious, but there are points of the theory 
still open to discussion, ‘and some of the facts can 
be accounted for on other principles than the alle 
law‘of population. ‘The author's criticisms on Mal- 
thus do not show intellicent appreciation of his 
doetvines: The great principle which Mr. Malthus 
established is that: population usually increases ina 
ratio far exceeding that of food, a fact not: brought 
into question by the theory of Mr. Doubleday, 
which only shows another natural provision for 
checking the too rapid increase, and for, equal- 
izing the ratio of consumers and supply of food, 
without the interposition of war, pestilence, and 
other violent remedies. Into any discussion we 
have not space to enter, but we do not consider 
the doctrines of Mr. Malthus and of Mr. Doubleday 
to be antagonistic. In the postscript to the present 
edition, Mr. Doubleday discusses some of the ob- 
jections that: have been made to his theory.. Itiis 
an able and interesting work. on a subject of much 
importance, 


The Death of Abel.’ By Solomon Gessner. » Trans- 
lated from the German by De Benham- Yacoby. 
De Benham. 

We are much pleased with this translation. It 

is literal yet spirited, and gives to the English 

reader a better idéa’of the original than more ambi- 
tious versions might have done.' | As’ an example 
of the style of the translator we give parti of the 
fine passage where Gessner describes the lamefitation’ 
of Cain. ‘‘ And again, he,rose, (raised) |his; vdied,/ 
and gazed round with terror, ... Wail for me,, ye hills, 
ye groves wail for me,.I am miserable; inexpres;,, 
sibly miserable, and he that is miserable does he. 
not deserve compassion? ‘Wail for, me, thou fair; 
nature! for mé, alas! for me fait no more! ye wit-_ 
nesses of the omnipresence of a beneficent God! but’ 
for me beneficent ‘no! moré; this he ¢annot be}! for* 
me an eternal avenger! Again’he ‘wag silent,-‘and® 
then anew commenced: O, I'can-weep now! ere 
now I could not: weep, but now tears do'flow.- Ye 
precious signs of alléviated misery ; not long before,’ 
despair, now wailing. weeping dolefulness!,- Oh! 
flow ye tears,+deign.to receive them, O earth! 

Iam cursed by thee; but, O take them willingly 

up, the tears of my inexpressible sorrow!—What 

thoughts are in me rising! they flow heavier these 
tears. Yes I will,—now as night doth shroud me, 

I will go to the dwelling of the mourners, once more 

to see them, once more to bless them,—-to bless— 

I? wrathful winds will tear it froth my lips,—the 

despicable blessing; I, wretch, I can bless no more! 

yes, I will go, and bless them, and weep, and then 

—oh! then flee far from them, Mehala! far from 

thee, from our children fice far away, for ever! 

His emotion overcame him now, he wept in silence, 

and went toward the huts, moistening the lonely 

walk with his tears.” Throughout the translation 
there is a tendency to inversion of sentenees, and 
other forms of construction unusual in English 
prose, but the effect is not unpleasing, as in such 
sentences as these, —‘‘Praised be the Lord, who so, 
many marvels of mercy to us has shown! May 
tender love and pure virtues never from your hearts 
recede, and then will the grace and the blessing of 
heaven ever dwell by your huts... Adam ceased to 
speak; like when a fond youth, at his beloved’s 
side, early at the dawn of morn to the song of the 
nightingale listeneth;. silence reigneth, all around ; 

the tender song, in harmony. with, their feelings, 

entices the tear on their cheeks; but now the straing 

do cease, long yet they hearken in silence towards 
the summit of the tree where the songster sang; 
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in vain, no more he singeth, and the other birds 


twittering begin to tune their varied sony, Thus 
they hearkened long, round the man and the father.” 
The translator, if a foreigner, would have done well 
to have submitted his work to the revision of some 
friend, as there are many more blunders than ap- 
pear in the list of errata, and there are faults of 
rendering which might have been avoided or cor- 
rected. 


Poems. » By Johu Francis Waller, LL.D. 
Dublin: McGlashan. 

Ravenscrort Hatt, the first and longest piece in 
the volume, is a simple and touching tale, told in 
blank verse, ‘forcibly and with feeling. In the 
miscellaneous poems we find little to censure, but 
not much to notice with special praise. One of 
the best short pieces is the first. of three sonnets to 
Music :-— 
“ Thou all-pervading Spirit! whose abode 

Is with the crowned angels robed in white, 

Whose golden harps are pouring, day and night, 

Their praises ‘round the awful throne of God; 
Echo of God’s dread voice to mortal ears 
Attuned !—like Him, through all things thou art found; 
Earth, Ocean, Heaven, are trembling to thy sound, 
And the fall heart; whose praise is silent tears! 
Spirit of love and harmony! bestowing 
Thy healing balm upon the soul in pain, 
As stormy winds, o’er thine own lyre-strings blowing, 
Are charmed to gentle murmuring sighs asain, 
Nature’s own language from thy lips is flowing, 
And sage and savage feel alike thy strain.” 


season. It would have been better without the 
jingling adverbs forming the second line of each 
stanza, ‘omitting which the piece reads well :— 
. “Wark { upon the ear of Morn 
a) acy. )Quickly, gaily, eheerily, 
2 ‘ ¢ the jocund bel!s to warn 
the infant year is born,— 
Gteet him merrily. . 
‘+ © Fiailto thee; thon fair New Year 
Heartily, right heartily, 


soa We ave watched through midnight drear, 
7 Toate thee weleome’and good cheer— 
* BA N 


as be "May thy moments glide away, 


aur « odidghtly, brightly, happily— 

a lt Cie A AE 
oe , and cay 
Ke OS® "Breet and mellow be.’ 


OW e will Go'thee hornage now, 
il os stalreely, t = 
2 espa emai an shalt 
xs “Swear, and £0 s. n 
a ee *Gomrades'trug to'be. 
goiter el nd ny, wpe ot pe 
oi 2 oe Mal ty well, ¢ hal Sene dear, 
wi. ur, draws ne: 
eit aan ‘Ants ike thy sire, thou dic’ 
yi id male Bitag ak day by a, 
~ as wiih 28 ys fi v, 
2M oo good for which we 5 
: orks Aad, fal lead ‘us on re 
To our home on high. 
“So that when thy end draws near, 
Sadly, slowly, solemnly, 
© We'llsay, ‘God rest:thee, good Old Year, 
Thou wert the best that we knew here,— 
Rest in eternity!’ ” 
Dr. Waller had the honour of writing the ode per- 
formed at the inauguration of the Cork Exhibition, 
the- musicof which was composed. by Robert 
Stewart, Mus. D. 
The Wanderings of Persiles and Sigismunda. A 
Northern Story. By Miguel de Cervantes 
“Saavedra. ~ Cundall. 


43 fib 


WE think that critical judgments will confirm the 


war taste, and that, after the im- 


0 
mortal Dor Quixote, any other work of Cervantes 
In the 
of Persilés and Sigismunda,’ the 
work, there are many passages of won- 
but the story, as a whole, is not very 


will have little chance of general favour. 
“Wanderin 
author's 

defful ‘2 

attractive, and few readers will take great interest 
in ‘the fortunes of Periarida and Auristclia, under 
the’'guise of which ‘names Persiles and ‘Sigismunda 
were abroad on their travels. The story has only 
once before'appeared in’ English, according to the 
eras cet. euaner ; French translation, 
not the . It is remarkable how 
little Cervantes knew of the north‘ of Europe, his 


book abounding in errors and misstatements, which 





day must perceive. But, in the parts relating to 
Southern Europe, the truth and beauty of the de- 
scriptions of nature, and the striking delineations of 
character, are such as might be expected from the 
author of ‘Don Quixote.’ The title-page bears a 
portrait of Cervantes, said to be from a well- 
authenticated original once in the possession of a 
family at Madrid, and now belonging to Sir Arthur 
Aston. ; 
The Last Hope; and other Poems. By John Petrie. 
A. and C, Black. 
Tut metrical proém of this book reveals a deficiency 
of the judgment and taste necessary for writing 
high-toned poetry. A sonnet to New-Year's Day 
is as good a piece as we find in the volume :— 
‘79 NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
“ Awaken now, Young Year! and with thee bring 
Giadness to all who watch thy hopefal birth, 
Which, nor with jaundiced soul nor boisterous mirth 
I will observe, But while on cheerful spring 
My mind is hinged, I'll hail thee with the prayer, 
That thou may’st kindly carry with good care 
The treasure trusted ‘neath thy opening wing 
Of countless prayers and wishes. Well or ill, 
How heaven these prayers and wishes may fulfil, 
*Tis not for us to prophesy ; yet still 
*Tis ours to hope. And while we banish far 
All idly sad retiections that might mar 
hy jubilee, we will resolve again 
Like Time to be progressive and like men!” 
Mr. Petrie must devote more time to the study of 
good models, and as he possesses a poetic tempera- 
ment, he may produce pieces worthy of better at- 
tention. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With vari- 
orum Notes, including those of Guizot, Wenck, 
Schreiter, and Hugo. Edited, with further 
illustrations from the most recent sources, by an 
English Churchman. 6 vols. Vol. I. Bolin. 
Mr. Boun has commenced a new series of works 
under the title of ‘British Classics,’ with a new 
edition .of -Gibbon’s great ‘work. The illustrative 
matter is varied and important. - Guizot’s prefaces 
to his French translation, and his memoir of the 
author, are prefixed. The comments of Guizot, 
and of other learned annotators, English and foreign, 
are given as footnotes. The editor's brief preface 
is well written, and his notes are judicious and ap- 
propriate. This edition of Gibbon will be the most 
complete that has been prepared, and will be very 
valuable for reference, the variorum notes contain- 
ing much. useful information, and throwing im- 
portant-light on the text. 


Work ; or, Plenty to Do and How to Doit. By 
Margaret Maria Brewster. Second Series. Con- 
stable and Co. . 

EncovuracEp by the favourable reception of her 
former little book on the same subject, Miss 
Brewster ‘has written a second series of Essays on 
Christian diligence and usefulness. The titles of 
the chapters will show the subjects here taken up—- 
Little Children’s Work, Young Ladies’ Work, 
Work of Teachers and Taught, Household Work, 
Work of Employers and Employed, Country Work, 
Sabbath Work, Thought Work, Proving Work, 
Rest. There are few readers to whom some of 
these topics will not come home with practical 
lessons. ‘The subjects are all treated with good 
sense and right feeling, and the book will be all 
the more useful that the counsels and suggestions 
refer to matters of every-day life, the duties of 
which are often performed less perfectly than might 


knowledge. Miss Brewster's book is one which 
will awaken and give direction to useful and proper 
thoughts on common duties and familiar subjects. 


be, from want of thought rather than want of 





Society of Lancashire, Session Fifth, containing 
various papers on topographical subjects, with his. 
torical notices of much general interest, Nume- 
rous engravings and woodcuts embellish the trans. 
actions of this Society, which contributes man 
important materials to British archeology and 
topography. 

An illustrated edition of Lorenzo Benoni ; op 
Passages in the Life of an Italian, (Constable and 
Co.,) contains plates which do not add to the lite. 
rary attractiveness of the work. Publishers of go 
respectable a name ought to have provided more 
creditable specimens of illustrative art. Such 
plates as are here presented, show the necessity for 
the spread of artistic taste, which it is the object 
of schools of design to encourage. 

In the ‘ Universal Library,’ (Nathaniel Cooke,) 
reprints of popular authors, a shilling number con- 
tains an edition of Burns’s Poems, with prefatory 
memoir, notes, and glossary. 

Under the name of Fly Leaves ; or, Seraps and 
Sketches, (John Miller,) a variety of curious and 
interesting notices, literary, bibliographical, and 
miscellaneous, are collected. 

The Scottish Psalmody, a selection of the most 
popular sacred melodies in use in the Presbyterian 
churches, (Johnstone and Hunter,) is published 
under the direction of the Education Committee of 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

A series of Little Plays for Little People, by 
Miss Corner and Alfred Crowgquill, (Dean and 
Son,) proposes to reproduce, in dramatic verse, 
with pictorial illustrations, with view to juvenile 
acting, some of the familiar children’s stories, such 
as ‘Cinderella,’ ‘Whittington,’ and ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast.’ The latier form the first of the series, 
and is cleverly rendered by the author, but the 
illustrations are of little merit. 

Of a variety of tales, with good moral purposes, 
and religious books, devotional or didactic, we can 
give little more than the titles, with general re 
commendation of their contents. Blancke Neville, 
a Record of Married Life, by the author of ‘The 
Miner’s Sons,’ (Sampson Low and Son,) showing 
the necessity of religion for true personal and social 
happiness. Louisa Von Plettenhaus: or, The 
Journal of a poor young Lady, translated from the 
German, (Constable and Co.,) the foreign scenes 
and incidents of which will have pleasing novelty 
to English readers of pious tales. The Sister of 
Mercy: a Tale for the Times we Live in, (Houl- 
ston and Stoneman,) illustrating some of the doe- 
trinal questions and religious practices of the day. 
The book contains some pleasing pictures of Eng- 
lish life, as influenced by religious feelings and 
ecclesiastical institutions. he Knot of to-day and 
a hand to undo it, (Secleys,) a book written in 4 
rambling style, but containing many suggestions 
worthy of consideration, on the subject of church 
reform. Rome and the Gospel, by the Rev. James 
Morgan, D.D., Belfast, Johnstone and Hunter) 
series of discourses in which some of the differences 
between Popish doctrines and scriptural truth are 
briefly and clearly stated and discussed. Saturday) 
and Sunday, Thoughts for Both, (Maclehose, Gla 
gow,) brief meditations and essays on a variety of 
religious and moral subjects. Aims and Ends, 
(Maclehose,) a similar work on a smaller scale: 
Hore Sabbatice ; or, the Sabbatic Cycle the Divine 
Chronometer, by Richard Ball, author-of ‘The 
Handbook of China, (Hamilton and Adams.) A 
little treatise, containing proofs, from history and 
tradition, of the general observance of a seventhday 
in various nations of the world, apart from. the 
legal ordinance among the Jews. The author 
states, on the authority of his friend the late Dr. 








SUMMARY. 


Society,” an Analytical View of Railway Accidents, 





even the poorly educated Spaniards of the present 


REPRINTED from ‘the ‘Journal of the Statistical 


by F. G. P. Neison, Esq., presents a statement on 
the subject, marked by the author's usual accuracy 
and clearness, and containing matter worthy of 
attention in prospect of the more systematic railway 
legislation which parliament is expected to under- 
take. 


Gutzlaff, that the Chinese, though ignorant of the 
Bible, had always considered the seventh day 
sacred, a relic, he thought, of primitive and pattr 
archal tradition. Mr. Ball adds some arguments 
on the general question of Sabbath observanee. 
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CHARLES STOKES, ESQ., F.R.S. 

Tus gentleman, well known for his scientific at- 
tainments and taste for the fine arts, expired at 
his residence, in Gray's Inn, on Wednesday, deeply 
regretted by a large circle of friends. Mr. Stokes 
was an eminent member of the Stock Exchange, 
and combined, with regular business habits, a rare 
amount of earnest and. successful devotion to geo- 
logy, botany, and zoophytology, as well as a close 
and discriminating attention to perfecting his col- 
lections of the fine arts and numismatics. He has 
left behind him one of the most complete serial col- 
lections of original drawings by Turner, of whom 
he was an ardent admirer; and his cabinet of coins 
8 particularly rich in illustrations of the various 
phases of the French Government, from 1789 to 
the second establishment of the Empire under 
Louis Napoleon. His natural history collections 
areremarkable for fine examples showing the strue- 
ture of fossil woods, and for specimens of zoophytes, 
The memoirs contributed by Mr. Stokes to the 
actions of the Geological Society show a rare 
faculty of minute and accurate observation, and 
ate marked by a powerful and original turn of 
thought, in proof of which we would especially cite 
those on the ‘Silicification of Wood,’ and ‘On the 
Structure of the Orthoceratite and Trilobite.’ Mr. 
tokes was one of the earliest and most efficient en- 
Couragers of lithography and lithographic artists in 
this country ; and he gave the same liberal support 
to the mprovers of the microscope. The varied 
accomplishments and conversational powers of this 
gifted gentleman—the latter distinguished by the 
Taeyand genial tone of hisremarks—endeared him to 
wwide ‘circle of friends, including many of the most 
a names in science and art. The late Sir 
Pome: Chantrey was amongst his most -intimate 
ends, and appointed Mr. Stokes one of his exe- 
oon Many individuals in the humbler walks of 
pohly — to lament the loss of a charitable and 
pe enefactor, “Sound - judgment, fine taste, 
¢ best qualities of head and heart, have rarely 


een 80 united in the same individual as in the sub- 
Ject of this obituary, a 








THE WANT OF THE AGE. 
Discovered at Ouford, a.D. 1853. 
“ They particularly propose a Professorship of Chinese.” 
Account of the Corunittee of Heads of Houses, 
THE wise men of Oxford have met in divan, 
And held consultation portentous and sage, 
The wicked Report of Commission to scan, 
And truly determine the want of tlie age. 
They're perfectly sure, if their system were known 
And well understood, even Cobden ’twould please ; 
And yet one thing wanting in candour they own, 
And that’s a Professorship —— 
What! a Professorship? 
Yes, a Professorship 
Of—— Cuinzse! 


Tf folks in dark ages would colleges found 
For all sorts of learning known up to their day, 
By such a false principle shall we be bound? 
‘*No! no!” cry theDons, “ modern science! away! 
Away with the ‘ologies,’—why should we bow 
To yesterday's learning a cry to appease? 
Yet one small defect we’ll in fairness allow, 
And that’s a Professorship--—” 
‘* What! a Professorship?” 
‘* Yes! a Professorship 
Of CHINESE.” !! 


Oh Oxford! wise Oxford! and can it be true 
(How new-fangled London will jealously rage!) 
That the great panacea’s discovered by you? 
That your heads have decipher’d the want of the 
age? 
Surely none but yourself could have ever found out 
(And in this all the world, wise and simple, agrees) 
That your ONLY DEFECT was the want, beyond doubt, 
Of Professorship——— 
What! a Professorship ? 
Yes! a Professorship 
Of —— CuinEsa!!! 





F. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Geographical Society of Paris held its anual 
meeting a few days ago, under the presidency of 
Vice-Admiral Laplace. M. Cortambert, thesecre- 
tary, read a long and interesting account on the 
progress of geographical science, and on geographi- 
cal researches made during the last two years. 
Amongst other things, he specially referred tothe 
measuring of the meridian by the Russians ; to the 
archeological discoveries of Messrs. Place, Rawlin- 
son, Layard, Oppert, and Fresnel, on the banks of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and at Nineveh and 
Babylon ; to the journeys of Messrs. Richardson, 
Barth, Overweg, and Vogel in Central Africa ; to 
the excursions of Messrs. Oswell, Livingston, Gal- 
ton, and Campbell, in North Africa ; to the voyages 
of Captains Inglefield, Kennedy, MacClure, and 
Lieutenant Bellot in the arctic regions, and especi- 
ally to the discovery of the north-west passage. .M. 
de la Roquette read a notice on Prince Galitzin, a 
Russian geographer of great note, who liberally 
spends a large portion of his fortune in promoting 
geographical science. He also read a biography of 
Lieutenant Bellot, in which his noble services and 
his noble death were dwelt on in terms of deserved 
commendation. The business concluded by the 
reading, by M. Demersay, of a very interesting 
paper on the Paraguay and its native Indians. 

Did Sir Walter Scott introduce an insult to the 
memory of Fox, in an ode sung at the Pitt Club 
dinner after the death of the Whig statesman? 
General William Napier has asserted that he did, on 
the autherity of the widow of Dugald Stewart, who 
is said to have shut his door against Scott, for what 
would have been justly deemed an offensive and un- 
generous jeu d@’esprit. The'tale has gained currency, 
but an entry in Moore’s Diary, recording the dig- 
nified denial given by Lord Holland to the calumny 
against Scott, has recalled attention to the subject. 
The denial has since been confirmed. by those who 
knew the circumstances of the case, and. the mis- 
take has been proved to have arisen from a playful 
allusion in a song sung at a dinner to Lord Melville, 
while Fox was yet alive. The real feelings of Scott 





towards Fox are nobly expressed in the introduction 
to the first canto of ‘Marmion,’ where, after the 
fine eulogium of Pitt, his political rival is described 
in the lines beginning— 
Nor yet si : e' si 
Becaes te deat daabene sigh 
Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 
Lest it be said o’er Fox’s tomb. 
For talents mourn untimely lost, 
When best employed, and wanted most ; 
Mourn genias highs and lore profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To be ne, resolve, combine, 
And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, 
They sleep with him who sleeps below, 
* oa * * 
If ever from an English heart, 
O, here, let prejudice depart, 
And, partial feeling cast aside, 
Revord that Fox a Briton died ! 
In spite of Jeffrey's ill-natured remark that this 
is an insinuation that he had not lived a Briton, the 
whole passage is a noble tribute of respectful homage 
to Fox. In Sir Walter Scott’s account of his ap- 
pointment to the office of Clerk of Session, which 
became vacant during the Fox and Grenville ad- 
ministration, after stating that ‘‘he had never seen 
Fox on this or any other occasion,” Earl Spencer 
having managed the. transaction, he says of Fox 
that, though differing from him in polities, ‘in his 
private capacity there is no man to whom I would 
have been more proud to owe an obligation, had /I 
been so distinguished.” The recollection of :sueh, 
passages ought to have made General Napier dis, 
trustiul of the authority of his unlikely story... 
Recent researches in the Frank cemetery of En- 
vermeu, by the Abbé Cochet, have led to the disco- 
very of many objects of interest. About sixty inter- 
ments have lately been met. with, ..A.dozen vases, 
mostly placed. at the feet, were the result-of the 
last excavations in this old burial ground, which 
appears to be an inexhaustible mine for the French 
archeologists. Besides these, two, examples of the 
Francisca, or small axe so graphically described by 
Agathias and Sidonivs Apollinaris; and a number 
of knives, among which are two of largé'size, such 
as are described by Gregory of, Tours, who says 
that they were the. instruments with . which the 
tigress Fredegonda armed: hertworemissaries dis- 
patched to murder ‘the King’ Sigebert, 
knives had deep grooves in the blades for’ the pur- 
pose of holding poison. ... These excavations.furnish 
some curious facts for the statisties of; the duration 
of human life in different #zés:” “It ‘ras been re- 
marked that the great majority of skeletons ex- 
humed in this vast.cemetery are of individuals be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty, years, and that 
few remains of very old persons have been dis- 
covered. The satue result was obtained by the re- 
cent excavations at Harnham, near Salisbury, by 
Mr. Akerman. Out of nearly seventy interments, 
not more, we are told, than three or four were of 
persons who had attained old age. These facts ap- 
pear to prove, what we believe is now generally ad- 
mitted, that civilization has a tendency to. prolong 
life, and we are therefore left to. conclude that the 
rude state of society existing twelve hundred years 
ago was unfavourable to the duration of human 
existence, even supposing that many of those whe 
perished in the flower of their age fell in quarrels 
and conflicts, then of frequent and perhaps almost 
daily occurrence. e 
Norwich has sustained the loss of another of its 
worthies, by the death of S. W. Stevenson, Esq, 
senior proprietor and editor of the ‘ Norfolk Chro- 
niele,’ and author of ‘A Tour through Belgium, 
and one or two other books. of continental travels, 
Mr. Stevenson .was a zealous antiquarian, and 
leaves behind him a proof of .his.industry. and.re- 
search in the shape of a valuable but unfinished 
treatise on coins, of .which he, possessed an exten; 
sive collection. 314 
On Christmas day. died the. Rey. Dr, William 
Hodge Mill, Regius Professor of Hebrew.at.Cam; 
bridge, one .of.the ablest-Oriental scholars.,of the 
time. In 1820 he went to India, .as Principal of 
Bishop Middleton's College, Calcutta... He: digtin+ 
guished himself by ‘his knowledgeof, Sanscrit litera- 
ture, and in that language published a treatise on 
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the Christian religion, which is highly valued by 
those who seek the evangelization of India. On 
his return to England, he was appointed examining 
chaplain to Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to whose patronage he was also indebted for church 
preferment. In 1848 he was appointed Professor 
of Hebrew, an office to which is attached a canonry 
at Ely, where he died after a short illness, after 
attending in London a meeting of the Foreign 
Translation Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Some important details connected with the ma- 
nagement of the asylum for idiots, Essex Hall, near 
Colchester, have recently been published. The 
present number of inmates is 169, of whom 111 
are boys and 58 girls. Amongst the boys we find 
five engaged in shoemaking, seven tailors, five 
basket-makers, seven plaiters, one carpenter, five 
netters, five mat-makers, nine gardeners, and five 
domestic servants. Forty-two were completely 
dumb on their admission, and forty-eight others 
could speak only imperfectly; but twenty-four 
have since so much improved as to be able to arti- 
culate plainly. Amongst the girls, in addition to 
some general scholastic instruction, fifteen are en- 
gaged in straw-bonnet making, sewing, and house- 
hold pursuits ; and of sixteen who had imperfect 
speech on their admission eight have greatly im- 
proved. Most of the inmates of the establishment 
attend divine service, and considerable improve- 
ment is observable in their general habits. 

It is now understood that Sir John Pakington 
has declined to undertake the charge of the Man- 
chester and Salford Education Bill in the House of 
Commons. The cause assigned for this step on the 
part of the right honourable baronet, is that he 
was unable to concur in the views of the originators 
of the measure as to the religious instruction to be 
given in schools built out of the public rates in poor 
districts, and therefore unconnected with any par- 
ticular religious denomination. 

The urnful of coins, of which we lately noticed 
the’ discovery, was ‘brought to light at Evenley, 
near Brackley, ‘Northamptonshire. The greater 
part are the very common piéces, of a size rather 
smaller than our halfpenny, bearing the effigies of 
Diocletian and’ Maximian ; but there are others of 
an éarliér périod; many being of Gallienus and the 
emperors succeeding ‘him, The’ whole have, we 
beliéve; béeh lainied by the Government, and are 
now ity fhe charge’ of the officers of the British 
Masetim,” wiio, ‘after making a selection, will re- 
tari the residue'to’Mr. Boughton, on whose farm 
they were found. ‘Some’ years since an turn full of 
ebinis of Diocletian and Maximian, of the same type 
aé ‘thosé ‘discovered at Everiley, was accidentally 
brought to light by a gentleman and his son who 
were searching for fossils at Great Malvern. 

The Lectures of Mr. Ruskin, on Architecture and 
Painting, at the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh, which we lately noticed, have been followed 
by Lectures ‘On the Life and Opinions of Niebuhr,’ 
, Mr. Sheriff Gordon, and ‘On the History of 
the Roman Commonwealth,’ by Mr. C. K. Wat- 
son. Mr. Hugh Miller, of Red Sandstone celebrity, 
has been lecturing ‘On the Geology of Midlothian.’ 
The following are the lectures for the remainder of 
the Session:—‘On the Jacobite Minstrelsy of 

Scotland,’ by Mr. James Ballantine; ‘On 
the Chemistry of the Four Seasons,’ by Professor 
Griffiths; ‘On German Literature,’ by Professor 
Kinkel ; ‘On Alexandria—its Schools of Philoso- 

hy and Physics,’ by the Rev. Charles Kingsley ; 

‘On Solar Radiations, embracing Photography,’ 
by Professor Hunt; ‘On Beauty and Expression, 
as Tlustrated by the Human Voice, Face, and 
Figure;* by Dr. Macvicar; and ‘On the Heroes of 
the English Commonwealth,’ by Mr. Dove; the 
Session ‘will’ be closed with an Address by Pro- 
fessor Blackie. 

The commission charged to preside over the 
Grand Universal Exhibition of Manufactures and 
Ait, which is to commence at Paris in May, 1855, 
has been formed. ‘Prince Napoleon, cousin of the 
Eniperor, has been tiomhinated president of it; and 
amongst its members we notice M. Exigene Dela- 


Michel Chevalier, the political economist ; Baron C. 
Dupin, the statist ; M. Henriquel- Dupont, the en- 
graver ; M. Dumas, the chemist ; M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, the new perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences; M. Blanqui, political economist ; M. 
de Saulcy, of the Institute; and M. Visconti, the 
architect. Lord Cowley, the English ambassador 
in Paris, has also become a member of the commis- 
sion, in return for the French minister, M. Drouyn 
de YHuys, having been named a member of the 
commission of our Exhibition. 

During the last quarter the Society of Arts has 
taken into union thirty additional literary and 
scientific institutions and mechanics’ institutes. 
The total number then in union was 319. During 
the same period 116 members have been elected, 
making the total number of members, independent 
of institutions, 1489. 

The Council of the Society of Arts announce that, 
on the 20th of January next, in accordance with 
the will of the late Dr. Swiney, ‘‘a silver goblet, 
of the value of 100/., containing gold coin to the 
same amount,” will be awarded “to the author of 
the best published work on Jurisprudence.” 
Hanover newspapers bring tidings of the death of 
M. G. F. Grotefend, one of the most celebrated 
linguists of Germany. He was 78 years of age. 
Amongst his most remarkable publications are 
works on the origin of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, on cuneiform inscriptions, on Phrygian and 
Libyan inscriptions, and on eastern numismatics. 

On the 10th of this month, the Grand Duke of 
Weimar laid the first stone of the great tower at 
Wartburg, the castle near Eisenach in which 
Luther was confined, and where he pitched the 
inkbottle at the Devil. This new tower is to occupy 
the spot of the old middle tower, which commanded 
a view of the whole castle, and separated the two 
principal courts. The members of the Orleans 
family and of the Langrafs of Hessia were present, 
besides representatives of the different corporate 
bodies of Eisenach. 

A monument to Berthold Schwarz, whom the 
Germans claim as the inventor of gunpowder— 
though, perhaps, our own Roger Bacon has better 
pretensions to the honour—has been erected at 
Friburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, his native 
place. It is by M. Knittler, and represents him in 
his monkish costume. 

The prizes of the Saxon Art Union, consisting 
of twenty-five oil paintings, five water-colour draw- 
ings, and one pencil sketch, are now being ex- 
hibited. There are no works of any great merit 
among them. 

We understand that the Bishop of London has 
intimated to all the reverend believers in the mys- 
tery and attributes of table turning, that be cannot 
allow them to discharge their ministerial functions 
in any part of his diocese. 

Thare Pete—a well-known Swedish ironfounder, 
and a liberal patron of the arts and sciences—has 
just died. 


There is not much in the Christmas pieces at the 
theatres to call for special notice ; the pantomimes 
are wanting in intelligence, and have little of the 
wit and satire on the passing follies of the day that 
characterized them in the time of Grimaldi. The 
Haymarket pantomime is perhaps the best; it 
opens with a good and simple story well told, and 
the harlequinade is full of bustle and merriment. 
The clown at this theatre has a good conception of 
the part, and is possessed of considerable talent. 
He sings and acts a song in good clown-like style, 
and performs an aria on the violin, in burlesque of 
Paganini, with great cleverness and judgment. At 
the Princess’s, the pantomime opens well, but the 
harlequinade is poor. The clown is a good tumbler, 
but no actor, and his talking is disagreeable. The 
Harlequin and Columbine are, howgver, particu- 
larly good at this house, and one scene of the pan- 
tomime is distinguished by a new and very remark- 
able trick. ' Five tall ladies, dressed in the pastoral 
Watteau style, move in stately fashion into an un- 
furnished room, and at the touch of the Harlequin’s 





and toilet-tables. The introduction of a troop 
of infants in regimentals into this piece is childish 
and tedious. The Lyceum has produced another 
of Mr. Planché’s elegant fairy pieces, and Mr, Be- 
verley has contrived to astonish us with two scenes 
even more beautiful and novel than has ever been 
achieved before. 

A little while ago, a young French gentleman, 
named Séjour, considering that Shakspeare had 
failed in his famous tragedy of Richard ITT., con- 
descended to write a new one, in which he made 
his crook-backed tyrant and other personages 
figure. He displayed such transcendent merit in 
this work that all Paris flocked to see it; and it 
was pronounced by himself and friends to be 
grander, nobler, more terrible far, than that from 
which it was borrowed. Encouraged by his success, 
another young man, named Dugué, who has just 
gained himself an immortal name as the author of 
the Priére des Naufragés, the melodrama of 
‘‘ thrilling interest” which is now being performed 
nightly at the Adelphi Theatre under the title 
of Thirst for Gold,—this enfant sublime, as Chau- 
teaubriand called Hugo, is about to give to the 
world a new Shylock. Another sprightly gentle 
man, gifted with modern genius, is at work in 
preparing an improvement of Othello ; and we have 
the satisfaction of being able to announce that a 
dramatist, who, with the aid of four others, wrote 
a vaudeville in one act, which was unsuccessful, 
has promised to ‘‘look into” Lear, and see if it be 
possible to decrasser le barbare. Dumas has, it is 
known, already re-written Hamlet ; but hopes are 
entertained that he, too, will ve prevailed on to be- 
come again a collaboratcur of the English savage, 
by writing over again and improving the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and The 
Tempest. ‘Thus, then, the reader sees that there is 
at length a reasonable prospect of the glory of 
Shakspeare being placed on a firm and satisfactory 
basis. His name and labours coupled with those of 
Séjour, Dugué, Dumas, and other great Parisian 
playwrights, cannot surely fail to descend to the 
latest posterity. 

Fraiilein von Harder has been giving a concert in 
Dresden in aid of some charity. Sheis a pianist who 
is likely one day to hold a high rank among artists. 
She is studying at present in Dresden, under Carl 
Meyer, a celebrated music master; and will after- 
wards travel to improve herself in her art, at the 
expense of the Emperor of Russia, in whose service 
she is engaged. The second part of Faust is to be 
brought out at Hamburg, arranged for the stage by 
Dr. Wollheim, and Professor Pierson, an English- 
man, has composed music for it. 

A new five-act comedy, called the Pierre de 
Touche, has been brought out at the Théatre 
Frangais at Paris. It is by Messrs. E. Auger and 
Jules Sandeau, and is written in parts with a good 
deal of smartness and verve. But it has no great 
claim to originality, either in conception, in chi 
racter, or in construction. It is an elucidation of 
the homely proverb of the danger of putting. 
beggar on horseback: a poverty-stricken musiolas 
suddenly comes into possession of vast wealth, 
whereupon he abandons his old friends, breaks off 
with the girl who loved him, and plays most fan- 
tastic tricks. 

Balfe’s Keolanthe or The Dream, produced at the 
Kaernthnother at Vienna, is still being performed, 
though its success is not transcendantly great. As 
a whole, its merit is not striking, but it contams 
some pretty morceaux. A duo and a chorus, im 
the third act, are specially admired. The same 
composer's Gitana has been brought out at Trieste, 
and he has gone to that place to superintend it. ; 

At the San Carlo, at Naples, a new opera, by 
Pacini, entitled Romilda di Provenza, and another 
by Petrella, Marco Visconti, are in preparation 
At the Teatro Novo, in the same city, a new ope 
by Sarria has been produced with some success. 

Donizetti's Betley and Elisabeth have been pet 
formed, for the first time, at Paris, in the course of 
the present weeck—the former at the Grand Opera, 
the latter at the Opéra Comique. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Syro-Ecypr1an. — Dee. 13th.—Dr. John Lee, 
LL.D., F.R.S., in the chair. Three marble busts 
of the size of life, two representing ladies in their 
rich native costume, recently brought from Palmyra, 
were exhibited by Mr. Picciotti. ‘Some large and 
beautiful engravings of Egyptian antiquities were 
exhibited by Mr. Perlotti. A copy of the transla- 
tion of General Reynier’s work on ‘The State of 
Egypt after the Battle of Heliopolis,’ was presented 
by Dr. and Mrs. Lee. 1. Mr. W. H. Black 
gave an account of some sand obtained from the 
desert between Cairo (Kahira) and Suez (Siwas), 
by Lieutenant Slater of the E.I.C.S. The sand 
effervescing on the application of acid, Mr. Black 
considered it to consist for the main part of carbo- 
nate of lime; he also detected some fragments of 
iron, of dark grey flint, and of calcareous petrifac- 
tions. Dr. Camps believed this sand to consist of 
siliceous and calcareous particles. Mr. Ainsworth 
described it as mainly consisting of grains of trans- 
lucent, and opaque quartz, with metallic granules, 
which he believed to be a fetaniate of iron or 
copper, and also striated fragments of petrified 
vegetable matter. Mr. Culverhouse had examined 
the sands, and believed them to be mainly calca- 
reous, the transparent granules being the crystal- 
ized carbonate of lime, and the metallic grains car- 
bonate of iron. 2. Dr. Loewe, Ph.D., ‘On the Ori- 
gin of the name Memphis.’ Dr. Loewe conceives 
that the original name Mof or Nof, as it occurs in 
the Scriptures, nust have been Nouf or Nof, which 
he takes to be equivalent to Neb or Nib, signifying 
“Lord.” Menbehelooks upon asacompound of Mah, 
a place, en, of, and Nib, the ‘‘ Lord.” By the con- 
version of the b into f and m into m, Membe seems 
to have become Memphis. 3. Dr. Loewe, Ph.D., 
‘Interpretation of an Inscription on one of the 
female Palmyrean Busts in the possession of Mr. 
Picciotti.’ ‘The inscription is in the Palmyrean, 
not Phenician orthography, and consists of four 
lines, the first of which is unfortunately deficient. 
Dr. Loewe read these lines as follows :— 
A token of affection deposited by 
the servant of Hammon, 
Senarda of the pomegranate 
Garden of the friend of the Radiant One. 
(i.e. loving Hammon, the sun.) 

Dr. Loewe supposes the statue to have been placed 
in the temple dedicated to the worship of the sun 
in Palmyra, the sun being worshipped as the 
productive power in groves or gardens, and apples 
and pomegranates being always considered as at- 
tributes of Baal, and symbols of fruitfulness. 
These busts were originally sent to the governor of 
Aleppo, where the name read by Dr. Loewe 
Senarda was interpreted as having reference to 
Zenobia. By the advice of Mr. Hawkins, of .the 
British Museum, they were sent from Aleppo to 
London. Unfortunately Dr. Loewe had not an 
opportunity of examining the dress and the orna- 
ments on the head, neck, and arms. Mr. Ains- 
worth ‘On the Mounds of North Syria.’ These 
mounds (tells of the Arabs, teppehs of the Turks, 
and wyuks of the Turkmans) are almost invariably 
met with in such portions of the country as appear 
to'have been cultivated from time immemorial. 
They are mostly mere mounds of loose earth looked 
at superficially, but when examined more closely 
they present a mass of pottery, glass, and some- 
times coins and other débris. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, as at Jindah Aba, where fragments of 
basalt seem to be mixed up with the rubbish; at 
Gul Bashi, Tellal Burk, and some other points, the 
rubbish lies on rock. A. native village is attached 
to almost every tell, and some still bear castles on 
their ‘summits, as at Aintab, Killis, and Aleppo 
(the latter mound is chiefly rock); and others ruins 
of castles, as Jindariz, Azass, Tell Bashir, and Tell 
Khalid; and others of temples, as Tell Balkis. 
Some are surrounded by gigantic boulders, like 
the menhirs or peulvans of the Celts, as at Ak 
Diyarin. No tells are met with in the rocky dis- 
tricts of Shaikh Barakat (Mount St. Simon), or of 
Marubij (Hieropolis), although ruins of early Chris- 
tian times abound in the former, nor do they occur 
m the pastoral plain of Uruk (ancient Imma) 





These mounds differ in height, form, and nature 
from funereal tumuli, as observed in the plains of 
Troy, Seleucia, Cilicia, over Annibal in Bithynia, 
and elsewhere. Colonel Chesney justly describes 
them as constituting in their assemblage the most 
remarkable feature of northern Syria. There is 
much reason to believe that the original nucleus of 
these mounds was raised as far back as Assyrian 
times, or is composed of ruins of that epoch. 
Strabo describes Tyana and Zela as built on mounds 
raised originally by Semiramis. Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and the Greek Bible (Isaiah xxv. 2) 
call them Koyara. Xenophon uses the more ele- 
gant expression yn\o¢o¢— ‘‘mound of earth.” 
The discovery lately made by the Rev. L. Parter, 
that the tell of Salahiya (mound of Saladin), well 
known to travellers, is composed of Babylonian 
bricks, would also tend to confirm this conjecture. 
In subsequent times they were used mainly for 
purposes of defence or worship, or for the erection 
of castles or temples. At Gul Bashi, and one or 
two other places where the environs are marshy, 
the natives have built their village on the top, as 
at Khursabad in Assyria. The fact of these 
mounds having been places of defence under suc- 
cessive dominating powers may be shown by histo- 
rical references. Thus at Jerabalus, where Maun- 
drell found a sculptured slab (still there in the time 
of the Euphrates expedition), we have the Europus 
of the Seleucians (Oppidum Macedonia, according 
to Stephanus) ; at Aintab we have a partly Sara- 
cenic, partly Turkish castle, rising over the ruins 
of Macedonian and Roman times (Antiochea ad 
Taurum and Doliche). We have the same thing 
at Samosat (Samosata), at Kurus (Cyrrhus), at 
Kilis (Ciliya), at Jisr Shughr (Seleucia ad Belum), 
at Apamea, at Aleppo, and elsewhere. “We have 
evidences of Roman times associated with other 
mounds besides these, as at Hirim, the Emma of 
the Theodosian tables, and close to which the Pal- 
myrenes were defeated by the Romans; at Jindariz 
(ancient Gindarus and the acropolis of Cyrhestica), 
described by Strabo as a fit receptacle for thieves. 
This is now a very large mound of ruin. At Tell al 
Burk we have the ruins of the temple of Minerva 
of the Cyrrhestides ; at Azass the ruins of Arsace, 
or Ariseria ; at Minniah the remains of Miniza or 
Minica ; at Tell Zumbah those of Sinja or Cingilla ; 
at Tell Ma’ni those of Chaonia or Haminea; and 
at Tell Balkis of Turbessus. At the time of the 
conquests of the Saracens the town of Aleppo was 
at some short distance from its tell and castle. The 
castle of Azass, held by one Theodorus, con- 
tained at the time of its capture 1000 young men, 
245 old men and monks, 1000 young women and 
girls, and 180 old women. The tell or mound of 
Azass is in the present day 250 yards in circum- 
ference at the base, and 90 at the top, having an 
altitude of 120 feet. Taimur the Tartar restored 
the fortifications of Azass, and in the time of the 
Crusaders a regular communication was kept up 
between the princes of Antioch and the counts of 
Edessa, by strongholds at the iron bridge on the 
Orontes, Gephyra of the Macedonians, Pontifer of 
the middle ages, and still Jisr Hadid (iron bridge), 
at Hirim, at Gindarus, at Azass, at Tell Bashir, 
at Tell Khalid, and at Birajik (Birtha). Azass, 
celebrated also in the rebellion of Avidius Cassius, 
was captured from the Saracens by Robert, Earl of 
Flanders. The remarkable mound called Tell 
Khalid, which rises in the shape of a truncated 
cone to a height of 174 feet, has on its summit 
the remains of a castle, which was an object of 
contest during the wars of Saladin (Sala-ha-d-din), 
and the subsequent invasion of Taimur. Joscelin 
de Courtenay, second Count of Edessa, lost that 
city by retiring to enjoy the delight of Turbessus, 
now Tell Balkis, ‘‘a delicious retreat on the banks 
of the Euphrates.” At the death of Saladin, that 
chieftain having left no directions respecting the 
order of successivn, his extensive conquests were 
divided among his sons and emirs. Tell Bashir was 
held by one, Sargun, now Souran, by another, and 
Tell Khalid by a third. We hear little of these 
places afterwards, and they are all now the sites 
of poor villages, built at the feet of the lofty tells 
of olden time. There are many of these of which 





no mention can be found in past history, although 
manifestly ruins of places of importance, if not of 
terraced structures, similar to those discovered by 
Layard in Northern Mesopotamia. There are no 
less than sixteen of these tells in the valley of the 
Karasu, or Black Water (ancient CEnoparas), at- 
testing to the former population and prosperity of 
that region, but of which no historical mention 
has as yet been found. Mr. Ainsworth dwelt 
upon the peculiar -circumstances of succession of 
edifices under different dominant powers, and the 
respect entertained for them by the natives, who 
have preserved these mounds of ruins more or less 
intact. He argued that they present promises of 
a rich harvest for the explorations of the archzolo- 
gist. _It is not that historical monuments of the 
same antiquity, or of such good art, as have been 
dug out at Kuyunjik, Nimrud, and Khursabad 
might be expected, but much would be undoubt- 
edly met with to illustrate Syrian art, more espe- 
cially those idolatrous practices which were en- 
grafted upon more simple Assyrian forms, of 
Jewish art.at Cyrrhus, and of Macedonian, Roman, 
Saracenic, and Crusading times at the various 
other mounds. These mounds have probably never 
been rifled or disturbed. The subordination of the 
modern village to the tell.; the naming the village 
after the tell, and not the tell after the village—a 
constant practice; and the preservation of the 
mound itself, sometimes even by artificial walls or 
ramparts of Cyclopean stones,—all attest to the 
respect in which these huge monuments of olden 
times have ever been regarded by the natives. This 
paper was illustrated by a map, in which the posi- 
tion of nearly a hundred of these tells or mounds 
was determined. 


ErTHno.ocicaL.—Dec, 7th.—Sir B.C. Brodie, 
Bart., F.R.S., in the chair. The Rev. E.. J. 
Schoyn, M.A., and Dr. Hitchman were. elected 
Fellows. ‘On the Different Races occupying the 
Provinces of Asterabad and Mazanderan..on. the 
Southern Shores of the Caspian Sea,’ by the-Baron 
de Bode. These provinces are laved.by the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and are comprised inthe 
range of mountains called the Alburs’ Chain, 
bounded to the south by Irak, Ajem, and .Khoras- 
san, to the east and north-east. by the Turkoman 
tribes, and having to the west. the province. of 
Ghilan,; which also lies on the shore of the Caspian. 
The eastern portion of this land was known,in,thp 
Zend texts as Ver-Khana, or the seventh abode, of 
bliss. The Greeks called it Hyrcania, is, with 


its western portion, or Taberistan, formed ,the 


cradle of the Parthian kingdom of the Arsacida, 
dynasty. These provinces are very woody, the 
northern slopes and brow of the Alburs are covered 
with gigantic forests of timber, the narrow strip be- 
tween them and the Caspian is choked with rank 
luxuriant vegetation. The climate is damp, and 
the basin of the Caspian is about eighty feet below 
the sea. Diodorus Siculus, in his historical frag- 
ments on Alexander the Great’s expedition into 
Persia, says, ‘‘In traversing through Hyrcania 
Alexander found himself in the midst of a group of 
habitations known as ‘the happy hamlets;’ the 
name they truly deserve, for no country in the 
world surpasses them in the beauty of their fruit.” 
The inhabitants may be considered as consisting of 
two classes—viz., the so-called aborigines or ancient 
occupiers of the soil, and the different tribes which 
have settled there, The peasantry belong to that 
class which in Persia is known by the name Tott or 
Taujik; the latter name is used in) Bokhara. and 
Khiva, the former in Persia; the term is adopted to 
distinguish them from the nomadic tribes, Illiyats 
or Turks, as they are sometimes called, although not 
all of Turkish origin. The immigrants consist of 


tribes of Turkish, Kurdish, Arab, Afghan, Baluch, » 


Berberi, Caucasian, and even Indian origin. The 
Totts are not erratic, but live in. villages situated 
mostly in the woods, and surrounded by their dense 
impervious hedges. The Totts in Mazanderan, as 
well as in Ghilan, are also known by the name of 
Ghileki, a word derived from Ghil, mud—hence 
Ghilan, a country abounding in mud, and Ghil-eki, 
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the people who puddle in it. Ghilan ‘having been 
less exposed to foreign invasion, its people have pre- 
served their ancient idiom, which is a corruption of 
the old Zend dialect; but the province of Aste- 
rabad' was always a thoroughfare for the hordes of 
Central Asia, and is much settled in by immigrants, 
a mixed jargon of Persian and Turkish, often 
mixed with Jagatai Turkish of the Turkomans. 
The Totts of Asterabad have a peculiar air of inde- 
pendence which is not found in Mazanderan. They 
are also more brisk and on thealert. Their villages 
are more exposed to the sudden attacks of the 
Turkomans. They are accustomed from childhood 
to the use of the musket, and every Asterabad feels 
that his ‘safety from the violence of Turkoman ag- 
gression depends on his own nerve and resolution. 
Reliance on self-defence is so necessary, that while 
one party is engaged in cultivating the fields an- 
other is on guard to prevent a Turkoman surprise. 
Cattle in the same manner are guarded while 
grazing. They can only travel from one village to 
another in companies, or they would fall into the 
hands of the Turkomans, who would carry then: to 
Khiva for sale. The Khan of Khiva is the chief 
promoter of the slave trade in the East, as ‘he en- 
courages the Turkomans and Uazbecks to capture 
slaves wherever they can be obtained. I used to 
be escorted by these mountaineers, and a fine set of 
men they are; and although much reduced ‘in 
numbers by the cholera, they stand well against 
their enemy. They are mostly dressed in black, 
with black kullahs, or high sheepskin caps, in the 
usual Persian fashion, and with a very long match- 
lock musket on their shoulders. Their pale faces, 
animated by keen black eyes, and ornamented with 
a bushy black beard, give them a stern command- 
ingaspect. But there is care and anxiety expressed 
in their countenances. The Kezarjeribi and the 
Savadkuhi, the former occupying the valleys south 
of Asterabad, the latter the southern or moun- 
tainous district of Mazanderan, arealso Totts, having 
their physical and moral characters. To these may 
be added the Larijani, occupying the hilly tract of 
Mazanderan. Larijan has a great number of vil- 
lages, partly in the valley of the Lar river, and partly 
on ‘the déclivities’ of the hills and in’ the defiies. 
They are a hardy raté of people, athletic, with well- 
i limbs, with @ matily and prepossessing 
exterior’ °"The women are very beautiful. - The de- 


vastations of and cholera have much reduced 
their . The'Tanekabuni occupy the western 
parts of Mazanderan, among the hills which separate 


the province from Ghilan, and resemble the rest of 
these ders. The Hon. Secretary described 
a skull d_in an Anglo-Saxon burial-place near 
Salisbury. The description was purely anatomical 
and ‘technical. He stated that it has not ‘the 
Teutonic characters which ought to belong to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


Society or Arrs.— Dec. 14th.—Harry Chester, 

-, in the chair. The paper read was ‘On 
British Agriculture, with some account of his 
own operations at Tiptree Hall Farm,’ by Mr. 
I. J. Mechi. °In- presenting another balance 
sheet, the author stated that he intended chiefly 
to call attention to the new method of irrigation 
a practised successfully by him, which involved 
in its consideration our water supply, sanitary con- 
dition and physical ‘support, and the application of 
steam to’ cultivation. The Balance Sheet gave a 
favourable and encouraging result, as the benefit 
derived this year in rent, profit, and interest, was 
hearly 600/.; and this notwithstanding the pur- 
chase of 7000. worth of corn, oil cake, &c. for the 
dive stock: Nearly the whole difference between 
this balance sheet and the former: one arose in the 
life stock account. By irrigation he was enabled 
to double, if not triple, his and root crops, 
and thus render them profitable, instead of unprofit- 
able. It was quite tléar that if he could double 
his stock he doubled ‘the quantity of his manure, 
and thus affected importantly the cereal crops. 
If he doubled his green and root crops he would 
diminish their cost one half. This was actually 
the fact, and therein was his present and most 
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agreeable position. Every practical farmer knew 

that the losing part of his farm was the root crop, 

it costing him more than the animal repaid, and 

leaves a heavy charge on the ensuing grain crops. 

Irrigation changed all this, and permitted each 

crop to be responsible for its own annual charge, 

thus rendering them all remunerative. Professor 
Way, in his recent analysis of grasses in the 
‘Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal,’ had re- 

vealed the astounding truth, that irrigated grasses 
contain twenty-five per cent. more meat-making 
matter than those not irrigated. We know by our 
great chemists that our sewers contain the elements 
of our food; of, in fact, our very selves, and that 
to waste them as we now do was a cruel robbery 
on the welfare and happiness of our people. Prac- 
tical experience has taught Mr. Mechi that the 
sewerage was all the better for ample dilution, that 
the more you flood your cities with limpid streams, 

washing from every tainted and poverty-stricken 
court and alley the elements of pestilence and 
suffering, the grateful earth will absorb them mn 
her bosom, and return them to you as treasures of 
health and strength. When he spoke of liquified 
inanures, he must be understood as meaning all 
excrementitious matter, solid or liquid, rendered 
fluid or semi-fluid by the addition of water, or by 
decomposition in water. In dealing with quantities 
of such decomposing matter, a disagreeable and 
unhealthy effluvia would arise, however small the 
trap or cover of the tank; but experience had at 
length taught him that a jet of waste steam ad- 
mitted into'the tank above the agitated mass of 
putrefaction effectually prevented any noisome 
odour. ‘To irrigate'a farm of 200 acres you would 
require :—four-horse steam power; fifteen yards 
per acre of three-inch iron pipe; a circular tank, 
about thirty feet in diameter and twenty feet deep; 
two hundred yards of gutta percha two-inch hose; 
a gutta percha jet; and a pair of force pumps, 
capable of discharging 100 gallons per minute. At 
present prices, all this could be effected at about 
Gl. per acre, so that the tenant paying 9s. per acre 
to his landlord for such an improvement would be 
a great gainer. While touching on irrigation, it 
might be useful to consider drainage, with which it 
had a close connexion. Ofcourse, without drainage 
natural or artificial irrigation would be injurious. 
There could be no doubt asto the necessity for tapping 
sand or peat pots, or other natural and free re- 
ceivers of water when surrounded by tenacious 
clays. Up and down drains would generally do 
this, but where they did not, lateral branches 
might be added. Every farmer with 200 or 300 
acres, who had not a steam engine, had a great 
lesson to learn, as a good four-horse power steam- 
engine would tire any sixteen real horses that could 
be found, the comparative cost being 150/. against 
600/., besides eating nothing when not at work, 
occupying less space, and economizing an immense 
outlay in casualties by disease, cost of attendance, 
and daily food. The author then alluded to Mr. 
Romaine’s steam cultivator, and to Mr. Usher's 
steam plough, both of which he thought might yet 
be made sufficiently powerful to work thirty or 
forty acres or even 100 acres aday. The former 
machine would, if required, deposit the seed ‘and 
roll the land at one and the same time, and when 
not cultivating, it would be available for driving 
the threshing-machine, mill-stones, irrigating 
pumps, chaff and turnip-cutters, cake-breakers, &., 
requisite on most improved farms. It was also 
intended to work a reaper at harvest. The new 
American threshing-machine was considered to be 
an implement that would supersede all ours in 
cost, utility, lightness, durability, and general 
economy; but instead of working it by horse 
power, as had been proposed by their Yankee 
friends, he had attached a small portable steam- 
engine of four-horse power to the machine, and 
proved its advantage over a relay of eight horses. 
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AntiquaRtEs.— Dec. 22nd.—J. P. Collier, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. The Count Leon de Laborde 
and M. Prosper Merimée were elected Honorary 
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Fellows—viz., Mr. Richard Davis, Mr. Samuel 
Tymms, Sir Norton Knatchbull, the Rev. R. Ras- 
leigh Duke, the Rev. Octavius Friere Owen, the 
Rev. George Wallace. A present from Mr, Wil- 
liam Smith, of nearly five hundred engraved Eng- 
lish portraits, some of them impressions from pri- 
vate plates, was announced by the Treasurer, as a 
contribution towards the Society’s already extensive 
collection. The Secretary read a transcript of a 
curious letter of Louis VII., of France, communi- 
cated by M. Leopold Delisk, a foreign member, 
It grants to two Englishmen settled in that country 
peculiar privileges and immunities, and is supposed 
to be hitherto unnoticed by antiquaries, Mr. 
Williams laid on’ the table a volume of transcripts 
of charters relating to the Island of Guernsey, to- 
gether with impressions in gutta percha of seals 
appendant to them. The Rev. Thomas Hugo ex- 
hibited a pair of leather gloves, or gauntlets, which 
were found some years ago on the demolition of an 
old house in Fore-street, Wellington, Somerset. 
They appear to be of the reign of Charles I., and 
are in a very perfect state. Mr. Akerman ex- 
hibited the inner portion of an ivory triptych, said 
to have been found in the Minories, near the place 
where the Roman stone sarcophagus was discovered 
in the spring of the present year. This portion is 
divided into two compartments, one of them being 
occupied by the figure of the Saviour on the Cross, 
between two weeping figures of a man and a woman, 
The lower compartment contains the sedent figure 
of the Virgin with the infant Saviour in her lap, 
holding a globe and giving the benediction. The 
Virgin also holds a globe in her right hand. -The 
workmanship is probably of the first half of the 
fourteenth century. The fourth and concluding 
letter of Nehemiah Warton, a subaltern in the army 
of the Parliament in the year 1642, was then read. 
Among other incidents, the entry of Prince Rupert 
(or Robert, as he is called by the writer of these 
letters) and his cavaliers into Worcester is described. 
Most of the city, it is said, were loud in their vo- 
ciferations of ‘ Welcome, welcome,’ and the Mayor 
went forth to meet the fiery Prince, desiring to 
entertain him, but his worship was received witha 
storm of oaths and curses, Rupert telling him he 
could not stay and be feasted, but would go and 
wash his hands in the ‘blood of the Roundheads, 
He accordingly sallied forth, and a cavalry action 
took place without the town, when the cavaliers 
were routed, but Colonels Sandys and Douglas on 
the Parliament side were mortally wounded. The 
Society adjourned over the Christmas holidays to 
Thursday, the 12th January. 


ARcHEZOLOGICAL InstituTE.—Nov. 4th.—James 
Yates, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. At the com- 
mencement of another session, Mr. Yates remarked 
that he could not refrain from offering a few ob- 
servations on the signal success which had attended 
the undertaking projected and achieved with s0 
much spirit by their noble President, in connexion 
with the Great Industrial Exhibition in Dublin. 
Many members of the Institute had taken the occa- 
sion to visit that city, and had, like himself, €x- 
amined with high gratification the remarkable as- 
semblage of antiquities arranged under Lord Tal- 
bot’s directions in the ‘‘ Archzological Court.” The 
opportunity thus afforded to the Englis) antiquary 
of becoming familiar with the singular types and 
rich ornamentation presented by Irish antiquities, 
had proved most gratifying and instructive; and 
their cordial thanks were due to their President for 
those energetic efforts which had realized so impor- 
tant a purpose for the advancement of archeological 
science, and the dispersion of those obscurities M 
which the vestiges of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ireland are still merged. The extensive series 


which had been submitted to the examination of 
many intelligent antiquaries might lead, Mr. 
Yates hoped, to a more full consideration of Irish 
antiquities, so that ere long they might be brought 
into more scientific classification, as compared with 
the remains of the earlier periods in other countnes. 





Members, and the following gentlemen weve elected 
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illustrated catalogue of the museum recently formed 
by Lord Talbot had been prepared for publication, 
but it would afford gratification to the meeting to 
examine the beautiful photographic representations 
of some of the most important productions of Trish 
art in very early times, of which impressions were 
exhibited on the present occasion. These photo- 
graphs had been produced with admirable skill by 
Mr. Philip Delamotte, who had brought them for 
the inspection of the Society and their publication 
was contemplated by Mr. Cundall, 2s a memorial 
of the important object achieved by Lord Talbot. 
The Rev. Charles Graves, one of the most able and 
accurate of Irish archeologists, had promised to 
supply the descriptive text of this very desirable 
publication. Mr. Greville Chester communicated 
an account of the traces of extensive early occupa- 
tion near Wangford, Suffolk. He described a 
sandy tract near that place, which had yielded a 
rich harvest of ancient relics of various periods. 
The ground was thickly strewed with bones of men 
and animals, with fragments of Roman pottery in 
profusion, broken querns, objects of iron, bronze, 
&c., constantly exposed to view on the shifting of 
the sand. Numerous coins, British and Roman, 
beads and other personal ornaments, some of them 
of gold, had been collected at various times, but 
they had been dispersed, with the exception of the 
collections formed by Mr. Chester and Mr. Eagle, 
of Lakenheath. They had sought in vain for relics 
of the Anglo-Saxon age; but at another locality, 
described by Mr. Chester, about a mile distant 
from Wangtord, several Saxon urns and interments 
had been found. Some observations were read on 
the proposed ‘ Restorations’ of Sompting church, 
Sussex, and the apprehension which many persons 
entertain of injury to the curious architectural fea- 
tures of thatearlyfabric. In the conversation which 
ensued, the Rev. J. L. Petit expressed his opinion 
of the value and very interesting character of this 
structure, which some have assigned to the Saxon 
age. He impressed upon the attention of the meet- 
ing how desirable it is to guard such examples 
against the risks of injudicious renovations and 
destruction of all that original evidence which they 
serve to supply towards the history ofart. A com- 
munication was read relating to the sculptured 
memorials at Chenies, Bucks, brought to light by 
the Rev. J. Kelke, and described by him at a for- 
mer meeting as the effigies of certain personages of 
the Cheney family long settled at that place. Mr. 
Augustus Franks gave an account of two astro- 
labes, one of them bearing date 1342, and calculated 
for the meridian of London. Mr. Franks had 
noticed it in the extensive museum of Mr. Mayer, 
F.S.A., at Liverpool, who had liberally presented 
this valuable instrumeut to the British Museum, to 
be placed with that, probably of English workman- 
ship, recently discovered by Mr. Franks amongst 
the ethnological collections. He gave some inte- 
resting details regarding the various uses of the 
astrolabe, and the ancient treatises on its use, of 
which that written by Chaucer is the most worthy 
of attention. Mr. Franks stated that he had been 
informed, by Major Rawlinson that he had found 
the astrolabe, owing to the facility of its use, very 
serviceable in Africa and eastern countries, where 
the natives regard with suspicion all scientific in- 
struments used by Europeans. Mr. Birch sent for 
examination numerous objects of the Roman age, 
lately found at St. Albans, amongst the remains of 
a building, supposed to have been a villa, broken 
up in the course of: recent improvements. Some 
traces of a hypocaust, and of a tesselated pavement, 
were brought to light ; and the fragments of painted 
stucco showed the varied decorations of the cham- 
bers. The pottery was remarkable, as comprising 
a very large variety of wares, from the most elabo- 
rate to those of rudest fabrication by the Roman 
colonists, _ A letter was read from the Hon. 
Richard Neville, detailing the latest particulars of 
his investigations now in progress at Wendon, near 
Audley End, and near the celebrated Bartlow Hills. 
At the former place he had discovered a very ex- 
tensive Roman villa, and numerous coins, orna- 
ments, &c., had been collected amongst the founda- 
tions already traced. The Hon. W. 0. Stanley, 


M.P., communicated a curious little group of sepul- 
chral urns, with a lamp and other relics, found in 
Saxony, in an extensive cemetery of an early 
period near Meissen. They had been sent to Mr. 
Stanley by 2 distinguished German antiquary, Gen. 
Von Miltitz, who has since presented them to the 
British Museum. Mr. Nesbitt brought facsimiles 
of two sepulchral figures engraved on stone. One 
of them is in the Hotel de Cluny, at Paris, having 
lately been brought from Cyprus. It represents a 
knight, date about 1300, in curious costume, his 
name appears—Brocardus de Charpigny. The 
family was a noble race in the Morea, and the in- 
scription records his relationship fo Peter, Bishop 
of Paphos. The other memorial was the effigy of a 
dignitary of Hereford Cathedral, existing in Led- 
bury Church. Mr. Nesbitt also exhibited castings 
from two very rich heraldic ornaments of metal, of 
German workmanship, preserved in the Hotel de 
Cluny. Mr. Bright exhibited a very rich Saxon 
brooch, enriched with gold filagree and_peaals, 
which was found some years since near Welford, 
Northamptonshire, and came into the possession of 
Mr. Baker, the historian of the county. Mr. 
Bright brought also a silver gnostic talisman, an 
inscribed plate ofa cabalistic character. The Rey. 
H. Austen exhibited some curious weapons of silex, 
found near Bournemouth, and a large series of ex- 
amples of the so-called ‘‘Coal Money,” formed of 
the shale of the Dorsetshire coast. Some flint arrow- 
heads, found in Scotland, and showing the most 
remarkable perfection in their fabrication, were 
shown. They had been presented to the collection 
of the Institute by his Grace the Duke of Richmond. 
Several fine specimens of ancient plate, from Italy, 
also of Venetian and German glass, were exhibited ; 
two choice specimens of Venetian enamelling on 
metal, brought by Mr. Franks; ancient weapons 
and other curious objects, by Mr. W. J. Bernhard 
Smith. Mr. Milman produced a curious little 
reliquary of bright coloured brass, found in a cat- 
tage in Somersetshire, and curiously engraved with 
inscriptions. Some valuable specimens of early 
enamel were contributed by Mr. Forrest. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — Dec. 14th. — 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Pre- 
sents were received from the Society of Antigquaries 
of Picardie and of the Morinie;. also from the 
Statistical Society, the Art Union of London, Mr. 
Cheshire, M. Deschamps de Pas, &. Mr. Bell 
presented a folio of Engravings illustrative of the 
buildings, &c., of the City of London, in aid of the 
collection now forming by the Association. .Mr, 
Baigent forwarded an account of a discovery, he had 
made at St. Cross Hospiial, Winchester, on the 
3rd inst. It consisted of a representation of St. 
Nicholas, with three naked children in a tub, which 
became visible on the removal of some whitewash 
on the eastern wall. The drawing had been taken 
immediately upon the painting, which is in a very 
perishable condition, being brought to light, and is 
a good specimen of the art of the period to which it 
belongs. The figure of the bishop is very grace- 
fully executed, his head is encircled by a white 
nimbus, he wears an elegantly shaped mitre, has 
the amice hanging loosely over his shoulders, the 
chasuble is disposed in graceful folds, the dalmatic 
is edged with a border, and below this appears the 
alb, whilst the maniple is suspended from his left 
arm. He is painted in the atiitude of episcopal 
benediction, but gloved, and the ring is placed on 
his second finger. Mr. Baigent referred to the well- 
known legend connected with St. Nicholas’s pro- 
tection of children, and also to the establishment of 
the ceremony of the Boy Bishop which Dean Colet, 
the founder of St. Paul’s school, ordered to be re- 
gularly observed on the day of Holy Innocents. 
Mr. Baigent’s communication contained some. ex- 
tracts from documents belonging to Winchester 
College, in reference to the ceremonies of the Boy 
Bishop, and the expenses entailed by their per- 
formance. Mr. Brent exhibited a fine specimen of 
a key belonging to the early part of the fifteenth 





Gregory, at Canterbury, in 1848. Mr. Muston, 
the tenant of Cowling Castle, Kent, communicated 
some particulars connected with that building, and 
presented to the Society a billhook found in the 
moat, and a half of a stone-shot supposed to have 
been fired into the castle by Sir Thomas Wyatt 
when Lord Cobham so manfully defended it. Mr. 
Cuning read an interesting paper on the use of 
stone-shot, tracing it from the earliest period to its 
employment when Admiral Sir John Duckworth 
repassed the Dardanelles after his attack on Con- 
stantinople in 1807. The Rev. Mr. Hugo laid 
before the meeting some small bronzes obtained 
lately in excavations in the City, and prom:sed to 
draw up a particular account of them and others 
lately discovered, for a future meeting. Dr. Lee 
communicated an interesting inventory of the goods 
aad personal estate of Thomas Lee of Morton, 
Bucks, found in the Evidence-room, at Hartwell. 
It is a curious document, and important in econo- 
mical and antiquarian points of view. It dates 
September 12, 1572, the 14th of Elizabeth. Mr. 
Biack undertook to give a detailed account of its 
contents. The meeting of the Association was 
prolonged to a late hour by the reading of Mr. 
Dewsbury’s paper, ‘ On the Architecture of Pre- 
Norman England,’ which elicited an animated dis- 
cussion, the principal speakers on the occasion being 
Mr. George Vere Irving, Mr. Black, the Rev. Mr. 
Hugo, Mr.. Planché, Mr. Wansey, and Mr. Lott. 
The Society. then adjourned to the 12th of January, 
when Mr. O’Connor will read his paper ‘On 
Painted Glass.’ 


Numismatic.—Dee. 22nd.—Professor H. H. 
Wilson in the chair. Professor Wilson read a 
paper. ‘On. a collection of the so-called ‘ Fish-hook’ 
Money, found in India in 1847.’ Professor Wil- 
son stated, that in 1847, 397 specimens of this 
coinage were discovered while digging a house in 
the village of Sarganeswara, on the coast of Ca- 
nara: of these, 50 were sent to England in 1849, 
aad are now preserved in the museum.of the East 
India Company: The legends upon these coins 
are rarely quite, perfect, but. by .a. comparison of 
several it may be observed, that. the entire, legend 
on one side.is, ‘‘ Sultén Aly Aadi! Shah;” and on 
the other, ‘Zarb Lari. dangh sikka” (¢. ¢., etruck 
at Lari, stamped money). On some of them appear 
the vestiges of a date,.aud on one, which Protesgor 
Wilson. exhibited to the, Soaiety; the date, Att, 
1071=a.p. 1679, is. quite. distinct here were 
two princes, of the ‘Aad Shahi dynasty of Bijapur, 
who bore the name of Ali; the first. reigned Att. 
966—987, (A.D. 1558--1579);.the second, Att, 
1062—1083 (4.p. 1661-—1682)., This dated ¢oin, 
therefore, belongs to the second of these. rulers, 
The designation ‘‘ Lari” identifies these pieces with 
the original “‘ Larin,” or money struck at Lari or 
Lar, a petty principality of Persia, finally reduced 
by Shah Abbas the Great, but which, by its pos- 
session of Gambroon, the chief hatbour and empo- 
rium of the Persian Gulf, wes long the pind 
seat of commerce with the countries along the 
labar coast to Cochin, Calicut, and Ceylon. The 
date of Chardin’s Travels in Persia corresponds 
very nearly with that of the Ali Aadil-Shahi coins, 
at which period this peculiar coinage had ceased in 
Lar, but had been taken up by the Bijapur princes. 
He mentions the Larin being in use, in his day in 
the Gulf of Cambay—he might have added that it 
was still the chief currency cf the Malabar coast; 
indeed it is known to have continued as late as 
A.D. 1711, a document being in existence which 
states that a grant of land, tothe value of 200 
Dhabol Laris, was given in, that year bythe go- 
vernment of Satara. The fabrication of this money, 
extensively adopted by the first Bijapur, king, was 
therefore continued by.Swagi, the founder of the 
Maratha principality, and his successors, and from 
their possession of the ports in the Concan and .to 
the south, which carried on an active commerce.as 
far as Ceylon, the use of a currency of such eas 
manufacture was readily propagated and imitated. 
There is nothing in the appearance of the specimens 





century, found in pulling down the Priory of St. 


brought from Ceylon to indicate an. original. fabri- 
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cation. The marks on the coin engraved in No. 49 
of the Numismatic Chronicle may be intended for 
** Sri,” but this isa word constantly affixed to do- 
cuments of all sorts, especially regal ones, for the 
sake of good fortune; the other marks are purely 
ornamental. There is no ground whatever for the 
local ascription of such coins to Prakrame Bahu ; 
while it is very likely that the Portuguese were 
really the people who first brought these Larins 
from the Persian Gulf to Ceylon. Mr. Vaux read 
a short paper, communicated by Mr. F. W. Fair- 
holt, ‘On some curious early Celtic coins found in 
Kent.’ These coins have been cast, not struck, in 
a mixed metal, containing a considerable portion of 
tin. The typé exhibits a head on one side, very 
rudely executed in a few simple lines; the obverse 
displaying a still ruder attempt at delineating a 
horse. They were found in a cliff between Gur- 
ling and Birchington, within the Isle of Thanet, a 
district which abounds with relics of our forefathers. 
There can be little doubt that this early pseudo- 
Moneta was the work of the native inhabitants of 
Kent. Mr. Vaux read a paper, communicated by 
Mr. Webster, on a Saxon Penny, reading on the 
obverse, EDRED. REX., and orthe reverse, PYNNELM. 
mo. This penny Mr. Webster feels inclined to 
class among those of the Northumbrian kings, from 
the striking analogy it bears to the pennies of Reg- 
nald, Anlaf, and Eric, who were,. if the attribution 
be a correct one, his immediate predecessors. This 
idea is confirmed by our finding the name dred 
on two of the styce attributed to Ethelred. It is 
no objection to this view that the same moneyer’s 
name, PYNNELM, is found also on the coins of Ed- 
mund (sole monarch). 


EntomoLoaican.— Dec. 5th.—E. Newman, Esq., 
F.L.S., President, in the chair. R. G. Schofield 
and W. Groves, Esq., were elected Subscribers to 
the Society, and five new members were proposed 
for election. It was announced that the Council 
had resolved to distribute among the members the 
Society's duplicate specimens of British Lepidoptera. 
Mr. Curtis exhibited Tryphon nigriceps, Grav., a 
species.now first reared in Britain by Mr. Foxcroft, 
from cocoons of Trichiosoma lucorum, found in 
Wales. He himself had onde reared 7. rufus, from 
cocoons of Trichiosoma pratense, found near Am- 
bleside. Both these species belonged to the genus 
Mesoleptus, of Gravenhorst. Several other rare 
British insects were exhibited—Pogonocherus fasci- 
culatus, from Perthshire, by Mr. Stevens; Hypo- 
nomeuta irrorellus, bred from larve feeding on the 
common spindle-tree, by Mr. W. Kirby, by Mr. 


Douglas; a new moth of the genus Sciaphita, which | 


was also presented to the Society by Mr. Scott, of 
Renfrew ; and several female Antiophorabia retusa 
on a larva of the bee Anthophora retusa, on Which 
they are parasitic, by Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
stated that he had observed the duration of life in 
the males of this Anthophorabia was seven weeks. 
Mr. Westwood observed that he had satisfied him- 
self by viewing this insect under a high magnifying 
power, that Mr. Smith was quite correct in saying 
it possessed true ocelli and was destitute of reticu- 
lated eyes. Capt. C. J. Cox laid upon the table 
specimens of the wood and bark of elm and ash 
which had been attacked by Cossus ligniperda, Sco- 
lytus destructor, and Hyleimus Fraxini. Having 
devoted several years’ attention to the subject, he 
was sure these pests were rapidly spreacing, and 
the matter was of great importance, for so vast 
was the increase—280,000 Scolyti, he reckoned, 
were produced ina single tree—that unless steps 
were speedily taken to stay their ravages, in sixty 
or seventy years there would not be a living elim- 
tree near London. Cossus also in the larva state 
did great mischief, causing the disease and death 
of the trees it attacked by the poisonous nature of 
its excrement, which effect he also attributed to 
the excrement of Scolytus. Young and sound trees 
were not exempt from their ravages, as had been 
supposed, for in the gardens of the Royal Botanic 
Society in the Regent’s Park, out of 240 such trees 
only 90 had escaped being attacked. The larve of 


them out, and in trees where the bark was per- 
forated by Scolytus, he had in several instances 
removed the affected portions and destroyed them, 
and the trees were restored to health. Mr. West- 
wood said Ardouin had observed that in the first 
place the attacks of Scolytus were made for the 
purpose of feeding, and their eggs were laid on the 
exposed places. Mr. Curtis thought sound trees 
were never attacked; it was only previous disease 
or natural decay that invited the Scolyti to take up 
their abode in the trees. Mr. Edward Sheppard 
had found the insects alive in the hard wood of old 
elm rails. Capt. Cox replied that his observations 
had assured him the Scolyti attacked sound 
trees in the first instance for the purpose of laying 
their eggs and not for food; that they were only 
found in the wood after they had exhausted the 
bark and alburnum, and that the trees he had 
mentioned were previously growing vigorously, and 
after being operated upon by him had recovered, 
and were now as healthy as ever, showing they 
had not been in a state of disease. The President 
believed from his own experience that Capt. Cox 
was right in saying sound trees were attacked, but 
he thought the mechanical injuries inflicted were 
sufficient to cause the death of the trees without 
supposing a poisonous influence to exist in the ex- 
crements of the insects, a property they were not 
known to possess. The subject was of great im- 
portance, and though it had been well treated by 
some of the ablest entomologists, it was not ex- 
hausted, and the thanks of the Society were due 
to Capt. Cox for the attention he had bestowed 
upon it, and for bringing it under its notice. Mr. 
Wallace read the concluding portion of his ‘ Notes 
on the Habits of the Butterflies of the Amazonian 
Valley.’ ‘ 


CuemicaL,—Dee, 5th.—Colonel Philip Yorke, 
President, in the chair. Mr. Witt read a paper 
‘On the Analysis of the Ash of Lemon-juice.’ He 
referred to the difference of opinion as to the cause 
tof the value of lemon-juice as an anti-scerbutic, 
some attributing its effect to the acid, and others 
with Dr. Garrod believing that it supplied potash 
to the constitution of the patient. The author had 
found forty-four per cent. of potash in the ash, 
slong with lime and other substances. The whole 
quantity of the alkali in the juice was very small, 
only 1°7 grains in 1000 of the liquid. Dr. Bence 
Jones expressed his conviction that the action of 
this remedy was not due to the very small quantity 
of potash it contained, but rather to the citric acid, 
which had an effect upon the system analogous to 
but much less than that of oxalic acid. An elabo- 
rate paper was then read ‘On Platino-tersulpho- 
cyanides and Platino-bisulpho-cyanides,’ by Mr. 
G. B. Buckton, being a continuation of his re- 
searches on the compounds of platinum. He pre- 
sented a number of specimens of his new compounds 
to the Museum of the Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 

_ Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Charles Jellicoe, Esq., on the 
Rates of Mortality prevailing amongst the Male 
and Female lives assured in the Eagle Insurance 
Company.) 

Tuesday —Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m. 
Thursday.—Photographie, 5 p.m. 
Friday.— Botanical, 6 p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 

—- Medical, 8 p.m.—(Dr. Fuller on the Excretions as 
guides to the administration of remedies in 

Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout.) 





VARIETIES. 

Autograph Letters of Charles J.—In an auction 
that took place last Friday and Saturday, under 
the direction of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of 
Piccadilly, there occurred a most interesting series 
of letters of Charles I. —The following is con- 
densed from the sale catalogue:— ‘‘Lot 94. 
Charles I. Sixty letters and notes written to Sir 
William Hopkins while the king was a prisoner in 





Cossus, however, might be extirpated by cutting 





the Isle of Wight, concluding with one after his 
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removal to Windsor Castle. July 12 to Dee. 30 
1648. The letters are mostly in a feigned hand. 
and are written on scraps of paper of all forms and 
sizes, according to the necessity of the moment, 
The king's practice appears to have been to haye 
deposited his letters in some receptacle, whence 
they were removed by the woman who attended 
upon him (who, hes ys, could neither write nor 
read), and the daily clearances thus made were no 
doubt anxiously watched for by some discreet ad- 
herent who was in the secret, the letters selected 
and duly transmitted. The subject of the letters 
is mainly the projected escape of the king, whose 
firm, patient, and even cheerful demeanour in cir. 
cumstances the most perilous is exhibited most 
forcibly in this series of letters.” An extract from 
one of these letters will be sufficient to show their 
interesting character; it is from a letter dated Oc. 
tober 9, 1648 :—‘‘T pray you rightly to understand 
my condition (which I confess yesternight I did 
not fully anufe, through want of tyme). It is this: 
—Notwithstanding my too great concessions al- 
readdy made, I know that, unless I shall make yet 
others, which will directly make me no king, I 
shall be, at best, a perpetuail prisoner. Besydes, 
if this were not (of which I am too sure), the ad- 
hering to the Church (from which I cannot depart 
—no, not in show) will doe the same; and, to 
deale freely with you, the great concession I made 
this day was meerely in order to my escape, of 
which, if I had not hope, I would not have done; 
for then I could have returned to my straight pri- 
son without reluctancy, but now I confess it would 
breake my hart, having done that which only an 
escape can justefy,” &c. This interesting collection 
sold for fitty-one guineas. The other lots in the 
sale were chiefly foreign and unimportant.—Times, 

Another Megatherium.—A discovery of great in- 
terest to the science of paleontology has lately been 
made at the gates of Constantina (Algeria), while 
making a cutting for the improvement of the ap- 
proaches to that city, where a great part of the 
skeleton of some gigantic animal was found. The 
thigh and leg bones, the vertebrae, the ribs, the 
upper part of the head, and several teeth, were in a 
very good state of preservation. The head is not 
less than 85 centimetres from the teeth to the nape, 
and 48 across the bone of the forehead. The front 
part of the upper jaw has long teeth, and also 
tusks, similar to those of a wild bore. The legs 
of the animal are about the size of those of a horse, 
and from the bend of the ribs it is supposed that its 
size must have been about four times that of an 
ordinary ox. Its head is somewhat similar to that 
of the hippopotamus, and its mouth must have 
been of extraordinary power. No name can be 
assigned to this animal, but it is considered pro- 
bable that it may belong to the numerous family of 
antediluvian pachyderms. The ground wherein it 
was found is composed of a soft calcareous rock of 
tertiary formation. It is expected that the Go- 
vernment will order some further excavations to be 
made on the same spot, which may lead to other 
discoveries interesting to science.—Globe. 

The Art-Union of London.—The distribution of 
the prints due to the subscribers of last year, 
namely, “Queen Philippa’and the Burgesses of 
Calais,” and ‘Christ led to Crucifixion,” has been 
commenced. During the last few weeks boxes and 
packages have been forwarded containing 17,500 
prints, with 17,500 shees of tissue paper be 
tween them ; 55,300 copies of prospectus ; 13,578 
receipts ; 13,575 print orders, in books of 25 each; 
8000 circulars for the local secretaries tu send out ; 
8000 almanacs and other papers ; amounting 1n the 
whole to 137,000 pieces! 'Lhis is exclusive of the 
London distribution.— Builder. 

Mrs. Opie.—“ The ‘ Lit. Gazette’ of the 10th 
contains a notice of the late Mrs. Opie, which is 
not correct. She was my earliest female friend, 
whilst I was a pupil of the Rev. Dr. Enfield, in 
Norwich, and most certainly was still Amelia 
Alderson when I parted from her in 1793. She 
was an only child, and kept her father's house. 
A barrister of the same name went the Norfolk cir 
cuit in those days. I have no recollection of hav- 
ing heard he was any relative. Isaac WELD. 
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PARLOUR LIBRARY, ONE SHILLING. 
<a SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 
By R. M. DANIELS. (To-morrow. 
Lately published, 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ELDERLY LADY AND GENTLEMAN. ls. 
ARABELLA STUART. ByG. P. R. James. 


Is. 6d. 
MORDAUNT HALL. 


“Emilia Wyndham.” Is. 6d. 
LOVER UPON TRIAL. By Lady L. 1s. 
FALSE HEIR. By G. P. R. James. 1s. 6d. 


MARGARET CATCHPOLE. By R. Cos- 
BOLD. Is. fd. 
FORGERY. By G. P. R. James. Is. 6d. 


London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. Sold by all 
Booksellers and at every Railway Station. 


By the Author of 





Now ready, price 25s., illustrated with plates, Vol. IT. of the 
j oe ECTA BRITANNICA, Containing 
“Diptera.” Vol. Il, By F: WALKER, Esq., F.L.S. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 

JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £554,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years 

Tables of incrersing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the folluwing is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


Second| Third Fourth Fifth /|Remainder 














heel First | 
Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
les dies. djfsnaifsnaflesna{ esd. 
20/018 2/019 2} 1 0 3 £28 12 8 ils z 
wits 8]: 5 2721 6 8 Ee « 110 0 210 5 
40;111 10)113 9] 11510 118 1 26 6 3.8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1¥5=, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit sale will participate. 








Date of Poiicy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. | Amount. 
| £ £ 8. 4. £ 8.4 

1825 H 5000 19% 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 -778 & 9 3770 9 9 
1828 | 3000 1058 2 4 | 4033 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretiry. 

*,* Applications for Agencies ma, be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 





INSTITUTED 1831. 
QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY. Inccrporated by Royal Charters, and 
Special Act of Parliament. 
Head Office, EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew’s Square. 
Manager—Robert Christie, Esq. 


LONDON. GLASGOW. 
126, Bishopsgate Strect, Cornhill. 103, St. Vincent Street. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITARLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
is an institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. 
It was estabiished in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTRIBUTION, the -urplus or Profit being wholly divisible 
among the Members; and the Additions which have been made to 
Policies‘at the Periodical Investigations of the Society afiora satis- 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the 
great advantages derived by its Members. The following exampies 
exhibit the Additions already made:— 

A Policy for £1000, opened in 1832, is now increased to £1508 9 4 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1836, is now increas‘ d to £1407 18 1 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1240, is now increased to £1297 15 7 


The Profits are Ascertained The Amount Paid to the Re- 
and Divided Triennially amongst | presentatives of Deceased Mem- 

i¢ es of more than five years’ | bers exceeds £500,000 Sterling, 

ration. | The Total Amount of Vested 

The Annual Revenue is up- | Additions Allocated to Policies 
Wards of £140,000. | exceeds £600,000, 

e Amount of Assurances in| The Accumulated Fund is up- 

force is upwards of £4,000,000 wards of £76. ,v00. 
Sterling. 








Loans Granted to Members to the Extent of the Office Value 
of their Policies. 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, ard all infor- 
May be had on application ut any of the Society's Offices, 
in Town or Country. ; 


W. Cook, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Strect, London. 








MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p., 1706. 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles Fiddey, Esq. 

Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
Robert (bbard, Esq. 

Charles Phillips, Esq. 


Francis Geo. Abbott, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. - 

The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. . 
John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. James Pulman, Esq. 

Wiliam Everett, 1 sq. John Round, Esq. 
Physician—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 
Sol'citor—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch-buildings. 
Bankers - Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-street. 

This Society has been established nearly a century and a half, 
and 's the oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its prin- 
ciples are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the whole of 
the profits are divided among the members. 

Assurances are granted, if desired, withoutparticipation in pro- 
fits, at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingency de- 
pending on human life. 

No charge will be made in future for Policy Stamps. 

_ The Tables of Mortality, deduced from the Society's own expe- 
rience, having satisfied the Directors that the Rates of Premium 
on Single Lives might be reduced with perfect safety,a new Tabie 
has accordingly been prepared, and the terms upon which Assu- 
rances are now effected with this office are shown in the subjoined 
extract: 





With | Without | With Without 
Age. | Profits. Protits. | ase.| Profits. | Profits. 
1 |} £115 3 Zill 9 | 40 | £3 5 0 | £218 6 
0 119 7 115 8 || 45 | 3159 | 382 
a | 242 1192 || 50 | 499] 409 
7 29 9 249 ~ 5 869 | 41710 
35 216 10 211 2 | «0 6150} 616 








Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the Osfice. 
HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Kegistrar. 


SOLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tuts SocieTy PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially,either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminutioh of Premium, at their 
option. 

eo deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. : 

At the General Mceting, on the 3lst of May last, A BONUS was 
deciared of nearly Two Per Cent. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at-the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Diréctors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 

CHAKLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


"XHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital £2,009,0¢0. 
Established in 1836.—Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 

37, Castle Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, Pou'try, London. 

Parties whose FIRE POLI-IES with this COMPANY expire on 
the 25th instant, are respectfully reminded that the receipts tor the 
renewal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool 
and London, and in the hands of the respective Agents; and those 
who, preferring the security offered by this Company, may desire 
to remove their insurance, are informed that no expense will! be in- 
curred by such removal. 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT peculiar advantages are afforded 
the assured, RESIDENCE in the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES being 
ALLOWED without EXTRA PREMIUM, and great facilities are 
afforded in t).e payment of renewal premiums through the several 
Agencies throughout the Colonies. 

Policies i-sued free of stamp duty. 

Annuities, immediate or deferred. 

Further particulars may be had on application. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 
Decewber, 1553. 























BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sz. Martin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR Squang, Lonpon. 
Established May. 1844. 


PABTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country bankers, 
without expense. 

YETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
rospectuses free on epplication. 
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‘PECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, ar- invited toexamine 
the Rates, iples, and Provisions of the SC )\TTISH PROYI- 
ENT INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the advantages 
of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate premiums 
Since its establisht ent in 1537 it has issued upwards of 6,500 Fo i- 
cies, covering Assurances greatly excreding £2,5:0,° 0, a result 
the more satisfactor: as no indiscriminate Commission has b- en 
paid for it. ‘The whole regulations and udministra:ion of the So- 
¢ ety are as liberal us is consistent with s-fety and right prineitple. 
Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 

application to GEVRGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 

Stamp Duty on Policies not charged. 

London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 








Kovity AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
. SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

Policies in this Office are Indisputable, and the Assured will find 
all those other advantages and facilities which the more modern 
practice of Oftices has proved may with safety be adopted. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Persons Assured the present year will participate in the Profits 
to be divided at the end of 1854. 


FUTVOYE and Co., °154, Regent Street, 

Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jeweled, horizontal escapements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 








_TO VISITORS FROM TRE COUNTRY. 


N ECHIS SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEADEN- 
4 HALL STREET. - All Persons of Taste should hasten to 
inspect the unique and recherche STOCK of sLEGANCIES now 
exhibited by MECHI, in his new Show Rooms, 4, Leadenhall 
Street, near the India House. Determined. to take the lead in 
taste, he has brouzht out some most superb and novel specimens 
in P#pier Maché. Finding it impossibe to display them advan- 
tageously in his former space, he hus fi'ted up a spendid Show 
Room, to which he invites those who are desirous of seeing the 
most brilliant sp cimens this country can produce. Mechi has the 
best Stock in London of ladies’ and gentlemen's Dressing-cas¢s, 
Work-boxes, Writing-desks, and verything for the toilet and 
work-table.—4, Leadenhall Strcet.—Lllustrated catalogues gratis, 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
"EXHE Exuberance of the Feelings, amid scenes 
of gaiety, induces the fair and you: hfut to shine to ¢dvantage 
under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote especial 
attention to the duties of the toilet. It is at this festive season 
that 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


For creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair ; 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
For rendering the skin soft, fair, and b'ooming ; and 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 


For imparting a peurl-like whiteness to the teeth, are called into 
increased requisition, to the attainment of those personal advin- 
tages so universally sought for and admired. 


Beware ofspuriousimitations. The only genuine of each bears the 
name of “ Rowiand’s” preceding that of the article on the wrap- 
per or label.—So'd by A ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hutton 
Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


[EA IS GETTING DEARER;; this is there- 
- fore the Time to Buy.—PHIL!IPS and COMPANY are stl 
{LLING at OLD PRICES, although the market velue of Tet 
isen 3d. to 4c. per 1b., and will be still higher. ‘Che ‘Leas worth 
purchasing are— 
The strong Congou Tea, at 3s. 4d. per Ib. 
The prime Souchong Tea, at 3s. éd., 38. 8d., and 4s. 
The prime Gunpowder Tea, at 4s., 4s. 8d., and 5s. 
The best Pearl Gunpowd:r, at ds. 4d. y 
All.who purchase at these prices will save money, as Teas 
are getting dearer. 
Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. perlb. The best Mocha, Is. 4d. 
per ib. , 
Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 








sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the yaluc of 4Us., or * 


upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 


oudon. 

Phillips and Co.’s Price List of RAISINS, CURRANTS, Impe- 
rial PLUMS, FIGS, &c., is now ready, and is sent post free, on 
application. . 


( EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — A 

Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs— 

in Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phiegm—'n Incipient 

Consumption (of which Congh is the most positive indication) they 

are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they 
have never been known to fail. 

Clergymen, Professional Orators, and Singers will find them most 
valuable in allaying Hoarseness and Kronchial Irritability. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and Its. 6d. each, by THOMaS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Seld retail by all Draggists, &c., in the whole wor'd. 

N.B.—To prevent spu'ious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “‘ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the Govera- 
ment Stamp of each box. None otherwise are genuine. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONTAL. 
St. Paal’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1649. 

§1n,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to 
those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded 
me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from tie 
effects of catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, 
Barristers, and Public Orators. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS FRANSYS, Vicar Choral: 





To Mr. Keatinea. 





E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

a certain CURE for ERUPTIONS and all DISEASES of 
the SKIN.—Extrect of a letter fiom Mr. J. Hird, Draper, Vrevdy, 
dated February 14, 1852:—* To Professor Holloway .—Sir,—My 
child. when three months old, was afflicted with a scv re eruption 
all over her body. Isought every aid, and the advice of surgeons 
and physicians, by all of whom the cause was considered hopeless. 
I then tried your Ointment and Pills, and, without exaggerat‘on, 
the effect was miraculous, for in a short time she was restored to 
perfect health, and so remains. Mr. Bowden, Bookseller. Gains- 
borough, or myself, would be happy to s»tisfy any inquiries as to 
the truth of this statement.”—Sold by all Lruggists; and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London, : 
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This day is published, with TMustrations, price Sixpence, to be continued Monthly, the Fist ‘Number OF 


EXCELSIOR: | 


HELPS TO PROGRESS IN RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. 

OUR TOWN THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
‘THE MOULD AND THE MEDALLION. 
ASPIRE! 

THE DRUIDS. 


CONTENTS: 
| THE WALRUS, : 

LIFE, IN ITS LOWER FORMS, INFUSORIA. 
| PAPERS ON THE AIR AND SKY. THE OCEAN 
|  OVER-HEAD. 
| AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 


SKETCHES IN ORNITHOLOGY, 
AND THEIR’ KINSFOLK. 

THE EVERLASTING HILLS. 

THE BLACK FOREST. CHAPS. I. AND II. 


No, I: THE PARROTS 





Never, perhaps, did the Christian Church contain a larger number of well-informed and intelligent members, nor have Libraries, Lectures, 


Rooms, ever been in greater request, than at present. 


But, amidst the existing appliances, it is believed that there still is room for a Periodical which, under the 
labour for the literary and intellectual elevation of the religious community. This will be the aim of this work. 


guidance of spiritual Christianity, shall 


Propounding no theological novelty, and the organ of no ecclesiastical party, it will seek to apply to ‘‘the whole of Man,”—to his understanding, 
affections, and his various susceptibilities, —that Gospel which is not only a cure but a culture, and which, in making men ‘‘ new creatures,” takes ag i 


standard the noblest type of Humanity. 


A part of each Number will be devoted to CurisT1aN Brocrapay, ScRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION, 
appropriate and profitable Sabbath Reading; whilst the remainder will be reserved fo: 


of UsrruL KNOWLEDGE. 


Every Number will conclude with a Retrospect of the most important occurrences in the domains of Literature, 


abroad; thus furnishing the Reader with a monthly compendium of our world’s contemporaneous history. 
Magazines are usually made up of detached and independent articles; but, whilst studying the variety which may 


and such lessons of Practica, Prery as may supply’, 
r papers calculated to simplify and popularise the various 


departments 


Science, and Religion, at home and 


the contributions will be so far consecutive as to render this ‘‘ Miscellany,” on some subjects at least, a virtual CrcLopzpIa. 


And in order to sustain to the close fresh interest and first-class contributions, the Work will be completed at the end of THREE YEARS. 


Although not nominally a Young Men’s Magazine, it will be a main effort of the conductors to provide for Young Men the healthful stimulus and'the 
aids to improvement which many of them are so anxious to secure. 


Besides. which it is hoped that Men or Business will find+in its pages, and adapted to their limited leisure, the means of maintaining an acquaintance o 
with the contributions which Science and Philanthropy are making to the well-being of.our modern time. ‘ ws 


i 


And, in lively incidents and entertaining expositions, it is possible that the move volatile members of the family circle may be occasionally ensnared into 
an important lesson or an iton#of:uséful information. : ; 


Every Number will contain Picrorian InLustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Nor will any effort be spared in order to’ secure for the Work,permanent val 
, it is earnestly-hoped that this effort to combine AmusEmENT with Instruction and Sounp Scrence with Trout Cunisrianity, 


Head of the Chu 


~ tribute to the intelligence, the refinement, and the spiritual invigoration of that glorious Fellowship which is designed to be the Salt 


ight of the World. 


+? 


Each Number will consist of sixty-four pages crown octayo, of a clear but compact letterpress. 





ue as well as immediate usefulness ;.and, with the blessing of the Great 


of the Earth a 


JAMES NISBET AND CO., BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 





JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 


Published this Day. 


A HISTORY of the PROTESTANT 
CHURCH in HUNGARY, from the period of the Reforma- 
tion to 1850. With special reference to Transylvania. With 
a Preface, by J. H. Mertz D’Auzienrs, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


cloth. 
THE ETERNAL DAY. By the Rev. 
HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. Uniform with “The Night of 


Weeping,” and “The Morning of Joy.” 18mo, 2s, cloth. 


JAQUELINE PASCAL; or, Convent 
Life at Port Royal. Compiled from the French of VICTOR 
COUSIN, VINET, and others. With an Introduction by 
W. RB. Wii1ams, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


MARY, the HANDMAID of the LORD. 
By the Author of “Tales and Sketches of Christian Life.” 
Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING: 
Being the Second Volume of “Ellen Montgomery’s Book- 
case.” By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World,” 
“Queechy,” &c. 16mo, 2s. cloth, 


WHY WEEPEST THOU? or, the Cry 
from Ramah hushed by the Voice from Heaven. By the Rev. 
JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D. Author of “The Night 
Lamp,” &. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. By the 
Author of “The Faithful Promiser.” Uniform with “The 
Night Watches.” Royal 32mo, 8d. sewed; 1s, cloth. 


KENNETH FORBES; or, Fourteen 
Ways of Studying the Bible. A Book for the Young. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 








AUNT EFFIE’S GIFT TO THE 
NURSERY. By the Author of “The Dove on the Cross.” 
16mo, with Mlustrations, ° 1s. 6d. cloth. 


4 
SUNSHINE; or, Believing and Rejoicing. 
Narratives of Home and Foreign Missions. By M. A. S. 
BARBER. .18mo, 2s. Cloth. 

THE PSALMS. RESTORED to MES- 
SIAH. A Brief Commentary by the Rev. R. H. RYLAND; 
Chancellor of Waterford Cathedral. With Preface by the 
Lord Bisnor or Casuzy, Crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD WIL- 
LIAMS, Surgeon, Catechist in the Mission to Patagonia, 
Tierra del Fuego. By JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. With 
Portrait, Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

MR. RUTHERFORD’S CHILDREN. 
Being the First Volume in “Eilen Montgomery’s Bookcase.” 
By the Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” With Ilustra- 
tions by GinBErt. 16mo, 2s. cloth. 


THE TRIALS AND LESSONS OF 
LIFE; a Tale. By the Author of “Bertha’s Journal.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. (Immediately. 


HEAVENLY THINGS; or, the Blessed 
Hope. By the Rev. ROBERT MEEK, M.A., Author of “The 
Mutual Recogtition of Glorified Saints,” &. Feap. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. [In the Press, 

HOPE DEFERRED, NOT LOST; an 
Account of the Mission to Patagonia. A Second Edition. 
By the Rev. G. P. DESPARD. Fcap. 5s. cloth. 


THE ROYAL PREACHER. By Jauzs 





HAMILTON, D.D. A New and Cheaper Edition. 16mo, 
2s, Gd. cloth. 





IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE 
BEST OF BOTH WORLDS? By the Rev. THOMAS 
uae Thousand. Crown Svo, 1s, 6d. sewed; 
2s. 6d. cloth. : 


THE SCARLET MYSTERY; or, Rome 


collected from the Contents of'a Lost Package. 
WALTER, Esq. Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THEODOXTA; or, Glory to God, am _ 
Evidence for the Truth of Christianity. By the Rev.J,B - 
DICKSON, Paisley. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 


Just Published. 


LETTERS of the MEDIAI, and VISITS 
to their PRISONS. By the Misses SENHOUSE. With : 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. : 


THE CHARACTERISTIC DIFFER. 
ENCES of the FOUR GOSPELS. Considered as 
various relations of the Lord Jesus Christ. By AN. 
JUKES. Fcap. 2s. 6d. cloth. : 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Hon. and 
Rev, H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, MLA, “Crown Bro, $5, Ob 
cota, 4 

WORLD WORSHIP. A Tale. By 
ELEANOR GRIFFITHS. 12mo. 4s, 6d. cloth. 


THE WOODCUTTER of LEBANON, — 
By the Author of “ The Faithful Promiser,” &¢. Feap. 


Unmasked. Being the True Testimony of Expcrien : Bosse 
K * ne a rg 


? 








London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Micdlesex (at the Office of Messrs Savill und Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, 
‘ and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—fSatarday, December 31, 1853, 
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